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A new serial story of absorbing interest, 
FRANCES WALDEAUX,” 
BY REBECCA HARDING DAVIS, 


illustrated by pe TuHustrRop, will begin in the next number 
if Hanren’s Bazar, issued on October 10 


THE LAST ANSWER. 

BY ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS. 
I YING eyes, what do ye see?— 

I see the love that boldeth me; 
The look that, lighting, leans to biess, 
The little daily tenderness; 
Smiles without words; the sweet, sure sign 
Which says in silence, 1 am thine. 
Returning feet met at the door;— 
Alas, for those which run no more! 
Ah me, for lips that whispered, ‘‘ Dear! 
Earth is all heaven, for thou art here.” 
I see a figure like a stone; 
The house where one sits on aloue. 
O God, have pity! for 1 see 
The desolated needing me 


Dving eyes, what do ye see?— 

I see the Love that taketh me. 

Loud in the breakers, soft in song, 

Ever the summons calleth strong 

1 see upon an unkvown strand 

The signal of a distant Hand. 

The leaf is light, the bud is out, 

Floods of May colors float about 

The pulse leaps high, the heart is young, 
The sweetest chimes are yet unrung, 

My bravest deeds I never did; 

And, struggling with the coffin lid, 
Hopes, dreams, and joys and happy tears 
Start, throbbing, to live down the years 


Almighty! Listen! I am dust 

Yet spirit am 1; so I trust. 

Let come what may, of life or death, 
I trust Thee with my sinking breath. 
I trust Thee, though 1 see Thee not 
In heaven or earth, or any spot. 

I] trust Thee till I shall know why 
There’s one to live and one to die. 

I trust Thee till Thyself shall prove 
Thee Lord of life and death and love. 


THE MUNICIPAL WOMAN. 


VV OMEN whose duties at home do not occupy all 
their time are finding a great deal to do abroad, 
both among the peor and in public affairs. This has been 
seen particularly of late in relation to municipal matters, 
where women have taken upon themselves work neces- 
sary for the public health—work which has been neglected 
by the men, both of the city governments and of the vot- 
ing-list. It is only half a dozen years ago that a society 
of women, having labored for several successive seasons, 
succeeded in ridding one of our largest cities of an ac 
cumulation of corrupting filth which had for a great 
while endangered the public health, but with which, as its 
owner was powerful in ward politics, men had felt them- 
selves powerless to meddle. These same women, by their 
efforts, have now obliged stable-keepers to remove, within 
twenty-four hours, the refuse which theretofore had been 
left festering and breeding disease in pits beneath the 
sidewalks; and they have besides obtained the banish- 
ment of horses from the rear rooms of tenements, where 
previously infectious illness was a constant element, while 
they have also driven stables and poultry-houses from the 
neighborhood of the city schools. Moreover, they have 
abolished the horrors of old attending the slaughtering of 
avimals in the city, in places reeking with fetid and putre- 
fying matter, and in the presence of children, whose curi 
osity led to their brutalizing, obliging those engaged in 
the business to do it in regular abattoirs, where the refuse 
is at once converted and removed; and, furthermore, they 
have banished from the immediate city precinets all the 
foul- smelling bone - boiling establishments that used to 
poison the air for miles around them. These women have 
also made partially successful efforts to do away with the 
nuisances attending the purifying of gas in the gas- 
houses; and it is owing entirely to them that expectora- 
tion in public places bas lately been forbidden, through 
demonstration of the danger of the contagion of con 
sumption and other ills attending it 
Iu another city a woman, who wishes probably to earn 
her own livelihood aud to accumulate a provision for her 
future, has made the lowest bid in the open competition, 
and has contracted to remove the city garbage, giving a 
large bond, and proceeding to execute the work in a more 
effective manner than has been known there previously, 
doing it also for more than six thousand dollars a year 
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less than the last contractor called for. In the miean time 
there are women upon the Board of Health, giving the 
sunitary condition of the place their tireless, fearless, and 
efficient inspection in a way that shows the worth of 
applying the feminine qualities that are of such value in 
the family home to the public home wherever it is pos- 
sible and practicable. 

Owing to the narrow circumference of their usual 
movements, and the necessity upou them of keeping the 
house and its neighborhood clean and healthy, women, as 
a rule, more than men, feel the demands of cleanliness 
and take note of its absence. They are certainly more 
sensitive, except for scattered cases, in this direction— 
more sevsitive possibly through trained senses to noxious 
smells; and having all their lives dealt with what are 
called small things, are more likely to see orders carried 
out, and to make sure in those small beginnings tat make 
the big endings. As their hearts are in their own chil- 
dren, it is a matter of life and death with them that the 
sanitary condition of school- houses should be perfect. 
And if the personal” equation enters in that manner into 
their work, it is all of it only done the better. It is thus 
not alone a matter of pride of sex, which is always fool- 
ish, but a promise of safety to other women, that we find 
some women heroic enough to endure ridicule and anath- 
ema and severe work, and self-sacrificing enough to take 
upon themselves unwelcome and unlovely public duties 
and perform them seriously. And it adds to the honor, 
which is their due, that the work is done through quiet pa- 
tience and persistence, without flourish of trumpets or 
public acknowledgment, often in the face of misunder- 
standing and opposition. 


OUR DUTY TO OUR WEAKNESSES. 
\ ’E are apt to be too severe on our own weaknesses. 
Yet there is nothing about us which we should re- 
gurd with greater respect. _They are kindly teachers, if 
we can be brought to see them in that way, friendly sign- 
posts pointing in the direction where the best in ourselves 
should repair. 

The young seldom understand this. To them a weak- 
ness of character which they mourn is something to fret 
and to fight against, something to be despised, in them- 
selves and in others. They regard it as an affliction, a 
blot. Overcoming it means nothing to them but one form 
or another of resistance. 

The most brilliant young girl I know confessed to me 
with tears the other day, and in the vehement language 
of the emotional and unpoised, that she was “‘ cursed 
with an awful nature, . I love but two people enough 
to forgive them their faults—my father and my mother. 
I have no friends. I begin all my new acquaintances with 
enthusiasm, thinking I have found perfect persons. Then 
suddenly I discover they are not what 1 pictured them 
to be; that they are empty and stupid and selfish, full 
of unpleasunt ways. I used to hate them for being what 
they were; now 1 only hate myself for even seeing their 
faults.” 

Yet this very sensitiveness to the shortcomings of others 
which this young girl now regards as a deplorable weak- 
ness in her character, and which 1s « quality by no means 
to be defended, is really, for all that, the best and most 
enlightened teacher she can possess. For it is guiding 
her to places in herself where the best work can be accom- 
plished, where the most important work, in fact, is wait 
ing to be dove—work for herself certainly, and for others 
because she has done it for herself. For this young girl 
who is so offended by the selfishness of others is painfully 
selfish herself. She who complains so bitterly at times 
of the inconsiderate manner of friends lacks consideration 
of them to an appalling degree. She who blames her 
acquaintances for falling so far short of their own ideals 
has wandered leagues away from ber own. That, there- 
fore, which she now mourns as her weakness is really the 
little kindly light which shows her where to apply a need 
ed remedy. And the remedy li-_s in herself, as it lies in us 
all, and the newly awakened consciousness is striving to 
point out to her the best place to apply it. 

Instead, therefore, of bemoaning a critical spirit, let us 
thank it. It is showing us where the best in ourselves 
wants to express itself. Instead of blaming our irrituble 
condition, take off our bats to it and thank it too. It is 
showing us just where to go to work in ourselves. And 
the blessedest, most beautiful part of it is that these very 
weuk places in our characters which so often offend us 
would never offend us at all if in those very places the 
best aud the strongest in our natures were not waiting to 
be expressed. 

We would not suffer because we discovered ourselves 
to be critical were not the perfection of the truth of what 
a thing should be very clearly defined in us. We would 
not suffer at our own irritabilit were not the idea of love 
and compassion trying with all its strength to complete 
itself in us. We would not suffer when we spoke evil of 
our neighbors did we not feel in the betier part of us 
that the nobler side of life was made up of only kindly 
speech. Indeed, if we did not know the right, we would 
not suffer at the wrong. At the same time, the fact of 
our suffering proves that the right isggot completely ours. 

It is our knowledge of harmony Mica makes us sevsi- 
tive to discord. We are tried by a child's stumbling ef- 
forts ata piano. But the more we know of harmony, the 
better able are we to set that child aright. The less we 
know of harmony, the less able are we to help, and the 
more we suffer and cry out at discord. 

A weakness of character, then, teaches us that some 
work is to be done and where it is to be done, but it is 
perfected knowledge only which teaches us what the work 
must be. 

Let us be grateful, then, to our weaknesses—not cod- 
dling nor indulging them; not excusing them; not pitying 
ourselves for possessing them, nor blaming ourselves; not 
shifting the reapdasieiiay for them on to other shoulders, 
und so freeing ourselves; but respecting them, doing them 
the honor they deserve as loving teachers, kindly guides— 
angels, perhaps, sent to point out dangerous places, and 
to herald in some glorious truth ready to be perfected in 
us, and so to give us safety and strength. L. H. F. 
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MRS. WILLIAM McKINLEY. 
See portrait on front page. 


RS. McKINLEY’S maiden name was Ida Saxton. 

Her father, James A. Saxton, wus u prominent and 
prosperous man of affairs. Her grandfather was John 
Saxton, a soldier of the war of 1812; ber great-grandfather 
was a soldier of the Revolution, John Saxton was the 
founder and editor of the Ohio Repository. His period of 
active duty had this curious measure: he established his 
journal in March, 1815, three months before the battle 
of Waterloo, and he remained in his editorial chair until 
1871, one year after the battle of Sedan. Mrs. McKinley's 
mother’s maiden name was Dewalt, her grandfather on 
that side coming from Germany. 

Ida Saxton’s school-days culminated in a tour through 
foreign countries, made by ber and a few companions, un- 
der the guidance of a person of experience. During her 
preparatory years she attended institutions at Cleveland, 
Ohio, aud Delhi, New York. She graduated from Brook 
Hall Seminary, Media, Pennsylvania, in 1869. She was 
apt and thorough in study, and in her circle bad no equal 
as a lively and piquant narrator of observation and opin- 
ion. Having been thus favored by opportunity, and being 
a girl of unusual personal beauty and attractiveness, it 
easily followed that Ida Saxton became a very interesting 
factor in the social life of Canton. 

It would be unjust to omit mention of family influ- 
ence and training as helpful character-builders for Ida 
Saxton. Her mother, and her grandmother Dewalt, who 
was part of the family until Ilda reached womanhood, 
were notable housekeepers. It was a family in which 
good housekeeping prevailed, and in which the maternal 
influence enforced the observance of strictest propriety 
The family was Presbyterian in faith. Ida wasa member 
of that church, but sulpiqeetly transferred her member- 
ship to the Methodist denomination, and the change came 
about in this way: 

In 1867 Major William McKinley became a resident of 
Canton. He wus born and reared in an adjoining county, 
During the whole war he was a soldier, enlisting as a 
private and graduating as a Major. After the war he 
speut two years in fitting himself for the profession of 
law. With this creditable record behind him, he was yet 
only twenty-four years of age. Major McKinley was the 
superintendent of the Methodist Sunday-school; Miss 
Saxton was a teacher in the Presbyterian Sunday-school. 
In going back and forth to their schools their ways 
crossed. Very often chance brought them together, 
and they lingered in talk. One day the Major said: ‘I 
am tired of these partings here—you going one way and 
l another way. I think that hereafter we should both go 
the same way together.” ‘ I think so too,” was the ready 
reply. The wedding took place January 25, 1871, and was 
a notable event, for both parties to it were pronounced 
favorites with everybody. 

That was more than a quarter of a century ago. In 
fact, the silver-wedding anniversary was celebrated in 
January last, and in the same house in which Major and 
Mrs. McKinley began housekeeping after their marriage. 
During most of these years—since 1876—Major McKinley 
hus been conspicuously before the public, first as mem 
ber of Congress, then as Govervor of Ohio, and now as the 
Republican candidate for President of the United States. 
Notwithstanding the rapid advancement of Governor 
McKinley in public esteem, the experiences of this pair 
during their married life have a decided tinge of sadness 

The future seemed rosy with the promise of every 
blessing that mortal could wish, but there came bereave 
ment and great bodily affliction on one side, and a good- 
ness and devotion almost beyond the power of words on 
the other. During the first four years of Mrs. McKinley's 
married life the grim reaper made frequent visits, bearing 
hence those who were most near and dear to her. First 
to receive the summons were her grandmother Dewalt and 
her grandfather Saxton, in whose near companionship she 
had grown to womanhood. A year after their marriage 
Heaven's most precious gift to young parents was in 
trusted to them—a daughter, named Katie, after her grand- 
mother Saxton. A year later came another child, who 
took its mother’s name, Ida. Had her little girls remained 
with her,the mother’s cup of happiness would have been 
filled to overflowing. But grievous trials awaited her 
In March, 1873, her mother died, three months Jater little 
Ida followed her grandmother, and scarcely a twelve- 
month had elapsed when her first-born was laid to rest 
beside the baby sister. 

The delicate nervous organization of Mrs. McKinley 
succumbed to these successive shocks. For months her 
life hung by a thread. Complete recovery was impossi 
ble, and during twenty years she has not walked without 
assistance. That she bas been restored to comparative 
health, strength, and the enjoyments of life is due to the 
heroic and persistent efforts of one who loved and wrought 
with that self-sacrificing zeal which will not be denied 
During Major McKinley’s fourteen years in Congress and 
his four years of Governorship his wife was constantly 
with him. She lives, moves, and has her being in and 
for him, and most nobly has he proved his worthiness of 
a trust so sacred. 

lt is believed, and not without reason, that in the 
events and conditions here narrated may be traced some 
of the factors contributing to William McKinley’s rise in 
influence and power as a statesman. Society courts the 
presence of men of distinction. To ability as a speaker 
and legislator Major McKinley adds a prepossessing ap 
pearance and urbanity of manner, and although a popu 
lar favorite, he admitted official duty, and that only, as a 
sufficient excuse for absenting himself from the side of 
his invalid wife. She was his constant adviser and con- 
fidante. Freed from the distractions of society, living 
in an atmosphere purified by love and sacrifice, Major 
McKinley laid the foundations of that character which 
has made him a trusted leader. 

Of late years Mrs. McKinley’s health and strength have 
shown such improvement that she goes out more than 
formerly. She is able to spend pleasant evenings with 
her neighbors and friends, and a drive with ber husband 
is of almost daily occurrence. Of late visiting delegations 
come so thick and fast that the daily drive occasionally 
has to be postponed. 

A greatly interested spectator of many of the politico- 
social functions now crowding one another at the McKin- 
ley residence is the Governor’s mother. She is in her 
eighty-eighth year, but is exceedingly well preserved aud 
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vivacious for one of her age. She is one of the most hon- 
ored and revered personages in the city. On important 
— oceasions there ure also to be seen near Mrs. 

IcKinley her only sister, Mrs. Mary Belinda Barber, her 
sister-in-law, Miss Helen McKinley, and a number of 
young nieces. 

Mrs. McKinley is very fond of children. She is an 
adept in fine needle-work; she loves flowers, and is kept 
well supplied with these graceful gifts. Her taste in dress 
is refined, ber favorite color being blue. She knows ex- 
actly what suits her, and the impression she gives amply 
vindicates her good judgment, which, if somewhat fas- 
tidious, is sure to be correct. 

The McKinley residence is a two-story frame of modest 
exterior, but extremely comfortable and spacious inter- 
nally. Governor and Mrs. McKinley came into it in Jan- 
uary, at the end of his Governorship. They bad lived in 
hotels in Washington and Columbus for twenty years, aud 
now they were once more in a home of theirown. And 
truly a home, for the house was the very same in which 
they set up housekeeping after their marriage. 

Upon the opening of spring Mrs. McKinley interested 
herself in the rehabilitation and restoration of the old 
place. At sunset on the evening of June 18 there was 
as pretty a lawn in front of the house as one could wish 
to see. It was bordered by a band of flowers, and there 
were central decorations of groups and vases. By nine 
o'clock P.M. of the day above named all this color and 
decoration had vanished. The pretty green was changed 
to the hardened yellow clay of the street. The Governor 
addresses bis visitors from his porch, and on the evening 
of the day of Governor McKinley’s nomination by the St. 
Louis conveutivn the grass took flight, and has remained 
in hiding. 

The visiting-delegation mania is so contagious that it 
sometimes seizes upon women. A day in July was fixed 
for a reception of ladies only, in honor of Mrs. McKinley 
and of the Governor’s mother. Before the day was reach- 
ed, the impending attendance of visitors compelled the 
engagement of a large house for the special accommoda- 
tiom of the function. There were acres of flowers, fine 
music, and delightful speeches. The Governor was per- 
mitted to deliver one of the responses, otherwise men were 
inexorably excluded. 

On another day, in August, Canton witnessed a most 
unique deputation, a procession half a mile long com- 
posed entirely of ladies of Cleveland, who came to pay 
their respects to Governor and Mrs. McKinley. After the 
speeches, which were charming and appropriate, the la 
dies passed by in line to receive personal greetings. All 
were much impressed by Mrs. McKinley's composure, and 
by her natural ease and courtesy in the presence of such 
conditions. She took no pains to repress her pleasure ut 
the approach of children. Incidents of dress or appear- 
ance passed unnoticed—the least pretentious received as 
gracious a greeting as the most elegant. 

Mrs. McKinley was an intimate friend of Mrs. Lucy 
Webb Hayes. The friendship of their husbands was ce- 
mented by a soldier comradeship of four years in the 
Twenty-third Ohio regiment. In the absence of President 
and Mrs. Hayes from the White House, Major and Mrs. 
McKinley were occasionally placed in charge. If the will 
of the people should hereafter give them a broader claim 
to occupancy of the President’s mansion, it is certain that 
the new mistress will fill her place with distinction. 


Mary K. Hanrze.u. 
| 
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j 
bbe = morning I went out with some friends, and we 
devoted ourselves to the serious business of selecting 


pretty things from among the autumn fashions for them 
to take home—somethiug much more complicated, as 
they said, than browsing about in an irresponsible way, 
just seeing what there was to be seen without the burden 
of choice. ‘‘In the first place, we want to know what 
may be left as it is from the summer, and what must be 
changed,” they said. And as that is what most of us 
want to know, perbaps I can do no better than to give the 
result of our investigations. 

In the first place, the high ceintures or corselets of this 
summer may all be left. Half the dressmakers seem tu 
show high corselets, half diminished ones. You take your 
choice, according to which is the more becoming to your 
figure. At one house, and one of the smartest houses in 
Paris, all the corselets were high. Another thing you may 
be sure of is that blouses with separate skirts will be worn 
again this winter. This is entirely too practical a fashion 
to be given over easily. The newest blouses are naturally 
made with bolero effects, since the bolero dominates every - 
thing. A very pretty way of freshening up a last season’s 
blouse would be to add the faintest suggestion of a little 
rounded bolero front of velvet coming out from the un- 
der-arm seams, and a velvet collar. The velvet could all 
be covered with lace and edged with tiny ruchings of rib- 
bon or of silk. Or one sees separate waists made of two 
or three little boleros, one laid over the other, and each 
embroidered; as, for instance, a pretty separate waist was 
of scarlet cloth, with three bolero fronts, each bound with 
dark blue ribbon, and embroidered with blue in different 
shades. This was to be worn over a white silk vest or 
blonse front trimmed with bias bands of black velvet. 

The materials for this winter will be, first, cloth, natural- 
ly. Cloth gowns we have always and perennially with us. 
But I never thought them very practical for people who 
have but few dresses. They ure too heavy for wear in 
our overheated houses, and she who indulges in the lux- 
ury of a cloth costume must be able to reserve it strictly 
for street wear. Here are two charming models for cloth 
gowns, however, both extremely grande dame. In each the 
skirt is perfectly plain in front and on the sides, with the 
fulness falling in three or four godets in the back. One 
is made of black cloth, with the skirt embroidered in silk 
in a pattern full of eyelet-holes so as to show a green silk 
lining beneath. ‘The corsage is made with a high corselet 
of green velvet, which is met by a tight-fitting blouse, if 
one may use such an expression, embroidered over green 
like the skirt, and cut off across the bust just where cor- 
sage and corselet come together. The collar was of green 
velvet edged with a bias band of black velvet. About half- 
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way back on each side started frills of velvet—that is to 
say, a piece of velvet also edged with black started in the 
draped collar, and was shirred iuto it behind, so that it 
formed four frills. Luside of this were secoud frills of old 
yellow lace. The sleeves were quite new. They were 
formed of bias bunds of cloth opening on the outside over 
green velvet, and put in with only a very little fulness at 
the top. They were relieved, however, with two square 
pattes or pieces of green velvet. 

The second cloth gown was that delightful combination 
of tobacco or snuff colorand green that is so much seen in 
the winter. The skirt was plain. The bodice was made 
with a corselet of green velvet. The upper part of it was 
made of bias folds of cloth alternating with gold galloon, 
with a tiny yoke effect of old lace at the top and over the 
caps on the sleeves, which were very small and came down 
half-way over the hands. With this, as outside garment, 
was to be worn a charming little cout of mort-né lamb. 
The back was fitted in to the figure. The front was laid in 
side pleats caught in at the collar, but falling loose at the 
hottom after the manner of the sacque-coats modelled after 
men’s sack-coats of this summer. The coat was fustened 
on the left side by a large pafte or piece, which was but- 
toned down with two large Dresden-china butions. The 
collar was high and lined with ermine. The fact that 
this model of coat was made by one of the best Puris 
houses in anything so expensive as unborn lamb means 
that it will certainly be much seen through the winter. 
Dressy little coats will be made after the same fashion, of 
velvet, to wear with wool skirts. I must not forget to say 
that the linings, which show a little with the movements 
of the pleats, are always fascinating in these garments. 
The fur jacket of which I speak was lined with a quaint 
ola-pink brocade. This also had little pattes on the shoul- 
ders, over the tops of the sleeves, lined with the same. 
Another cloth gown was trimmed with black and white, 
for black and white promises to be extremely popular. 
Both bodice and skirt were trimmed with « pattern made 
of white cloth edged with little ribbons puckered into 
frills. I have already spoken of the numberless full vests 
of white silk trimmed with black velvet that one sees 
with every sort of costume. 

‘If we do not have cloth, what are we to have?” some 
one asks me. Zibelines, or one of the smooth cloths that 
are variations of zibeline, or some one of the pretty basket- 
cloths or loosely woven woollens that replace crépons. I 
saw a charming black basket-cloth woven in squares, with 
a tiny green circle in the centre of each square. This was 
made with green velvet accessories. One sees these wool 
gowns made with high ceintures of satin and Marie An- 
tolnette fichus, or with kerchief fichus edged with lace, or 
with picturésque collars edged with fur. Fine checks in 
wool are very much seen, especially for morning gowns. 
A dress of soft wool in small brown and black checks was 
made with trimmings of miroir blue velvet, and by way 
of variety had no corselet ceinture at all, but simply a 
dainty little belt of crushed velvet, caught in front with 
two standing ends in a rhinestone buckle. The gown had 
fronts opening on the blue velvet, slightly drooping in 
blouse form, edged with bands of astrakhan. One sees a 
good deal of fur in one way and another on the new 
dresses, but beware of fur trimmings if you have not many 
frocks, Get something that can be worn on all occasions 
and in all seasons. 

Among these are the tammy and canvas cloths—can- 
vas cloths the winter edition of the étamines that were so 
fashionable through the summer. They need to be bought 
with a great deal of care, as they pull out easily; but the 
pretty open fabric makes effective and pretty costumes, 
and lace will be used on them and worn throughout 
the winter. For instance, a dress of green canvas was 
trimmed around the bottom with crenellations inlaid with 
black Chantilly insertion and edged with Chantilly lace. 
The bodice forms a blouse in front, and is tight-fitting in 
the back. Over it is a short square bolero trimmed with 
insertion and edged with a ruffle, edged again with lace. 
‘The sleeves are shirred and trimmed with lace insertion. 
The upper part is very small, and trimmed with a flounce 
open at the top, so that it forms a square on each side of 
the sleeve. The collar and waistband are of black taffeta. 
Inside the collar is a charming little frill of white mousse- 
line de soie embroidered with black and edged with black 
Chantilly. 

Now one word about trimmed skirts. Are the skirts to 
be trimmed? The answer is most emphatically yes. The 
dressmakers, who naturally want to display their novelest 
novelties, show you scarcely anything else in their models, 
But the time has gone by when we must wear anything 
that does not suit our style because dressmakers show it to 
us. If you are tall and slender, and like trimming, you 
may have a skirt formed of three gored flounces, like one 
I saw a few days ago. It was made of chestnut-colored 
cloth, and each flounce was edged with a narrow pleating 
of silk to match, headed with two bias bands of black satin. 
Another skirt was of watered silk, made with a sort of 
overskirt shaped like the lower part of a Greek tunic, and 
edged with fur. 

Satins will be used again for ball gowns, and much 
spangled tulle, embroidered chiffon, lace, and fluffy ma- 
terials of all descriptions. KATHARINE De Forest. 

















FURS. 

\ TITH the first cool days of autumn come a crispness 

and chilliness in the atmosphere that make the 
thought of wraps and furs very pleasant, and cedar chests 
and well-camphorated trunks are despoiled of their con- 
tents in order to see if any of last year’s styles can be 
adapted to the new fashions, or if they are too utterly gro- 
tesque to be worn just as they are. Entire fur garments 
are, of course, not to be thought of for two months, but 
capes, collars, boas, and the various arrangements for such 
wear are most comfortabie now, and if small and not ex- 
aggerated in style, give a smart touch to gowns. 


LAST YEAR'S STYLES REMODELLED. 


Last year’s capes will need some remodelling to make 
them look as they should. Fortunately two kinds of fur 
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are used a great deal, and this allows of satisfactory reno- 
vation. Seal-skin is still too expensive to be possible for 
everybody, but old seal-skiu capes and coats can be so 
retrimmed as to look like new, and in some of the latest 
designs there need be very little of the original fur slow- 
ing. For instance, a short collar of seal-skin can be made 
out of an old coat or cape by trimming it round with a 
band of narrow Persian lamb, and a high Medici collar of 
the same fur. An odd way of retrimming a cape of Per- 
sian lamb is to put on pointed pieces of white kid, and fill 
in the collar with a ruche of white mousseline de soie. 
The white against the black is strikingly effective, but of 
course there is the point to be considered that the white 
will soil easily and cannot be put into daily wear. 

In anew long cape acurious fancy is seen. Over a seal- 
skin cape long enough to be classed among cloaks rather 
than ~ is a second cape of sable-skins with the tails 
attached. These skins are laid out flat, with the feet and 
tails extended very much as they are exhibited at the taxi- 
dermist's. Of course the beauty of the fur is displayed to 
the utmost advantage, but the fashion is almost too pro- 
nounced to be desirable. 

Exceedingly smart are the short fur jackets for wear 
when winter sets in. ‘The fronts are loose, the back tight- 
fitting, with just a little fulness in the skirts, sleeves me 
dium size, and turned-back revers faced with the fur, and 
so arranged that the collar at tlie back can be pulled up as 
high as the ears if necessary. Of course short fancy 
jackets in the Eton and bolero style are to be seen in fur, 
but these are more like the trimming of the street gowns, 
They are extremely becoming, for they have broad poin' 
ed revers which turn back to show full vests and frouts of 
white satin covered with lace ruffles and jabots. 

Revers of fur are much used in trimming handsome 
gowns, und a pleated piece of fur sewed into the shoulder 
seam and hanging over the front of the waist is one of 
the newest fancies. Chinchilla on dark blue or green, 
beaver, otter, and sable on all colors, are in style; and 
the pieces of fur certainly give a touch of smartness 
and oddity that is very desirable. The band of fur 
around the hem of the gown is again in favor even on 
evening gowns, while on the latter it is also used to out 
line the seams on either side of the embroidered front 
breadth; and around the shoulders or across the front 
of the waist of low -cut gowns it is considered most ef- 
fective. For this purpose sable, mink, beaver, are used 
in preference to other furs. When these fur bands are 
put on it is best to have them an inch and a half or two 
inches wide, and then double them so that a round edge 
shows, and they look particularly well put just under a 
fold of cloth or passementerie. 

Moufflon, the fur that came into favor last season, is to 
be greatly in fashion this year. It is so soft and full and 
of such an exquisite shade of gray that it is more uni 
versally becoming than chinchilla, although the latter 
is a much handsomer fur. Capes, collars, and boas, with 
muffs to match, are made of this fur, but it is not yet used 
asatrimming. With a gray cloth costume with touch<s 
of yellow, os muff and cape of moufflon lined with yel 
low, a most artistic effect can be obtained, while with the 
new greens, reds, and purples of this season's colors it is 
extremely smart. 

Just an edge of fur showing around the cloth coats, 
muking them look as though lined throughout, is again 
fashionable, and some of the new evening wraps, which 
are most regal in construction, have the edging of oue 
kind of fur and the lining of another. All the new even 
ing wraps, by-the-way, are lined throughout with fur—a 
sensible fashion, here and anywhere else. 


MUFFS OF LARGE SIZE. 


So large are the new muffs that they will need chains to 
hold them, and give another excuse for bedecking our 
selves with these same chains. It is stated that rea! jew 
els are to be used in the chains, and ropes of peurls, 
and incidentally rubies, emeralds, and other precious 
stones, will be worn; but such a fashion has not good 
taste to back it, and cannot be more than a passing fad 
But that the muffs are much larger there is no question, 
and the long-haired furs have the preference. This is in 
keeping with the poke-bonnets and other picturesque head 
gear, and must needs have its day. ‘The silver-fox muffs 
are most beautiful, very large and full; they are some 
times trimmed with the fox head and tail, but as a rule 
are plain. The trimmed muffs, as a rule, are made to 
match some particular costume, and the fur is combined 
with some of the material, bows of satin ribbon, and lace 
ruffles. These are very dainty, and at the same time very 
smart, but are only suitable to carry with elaborate cos- 
tumes of silk, velvet, or brocade. 


FUK TRIMMINGS, 


An odd trimming ov a brocade velvet gown of red and 
green cousists of bins bands of sable fur extending across 
the front and side breadths. This is bordered with a nar 
row passementerie of iridescent beads. Another brocade 
gown, also of green and red, has a bolero jacket of biack 
and white fur on the front of the waist, and this is in- 
tended for house-wear. As for the regular house gowns, 
they are trimmed with yards and yards of fur down the 
front, around the hems, bordering the hanging sleeves, 
and even outlining the corselet. Corselets of fur are also 
worn; but again this is an exaggerated style not to be 
rashly indulged in. 

Grebe, which is the skin of a bird, is also ranked among 
the fashionable furs this winter, and most exquisite it 
is. Nothing can be handsomer with velvet than grebe, 
and its very delicacy seems to add to its beauty. It is 
made up with Persian lamb or seal-skin as a rule, and does 
not look well when combined with longer-haired furs. 
Collars made of three or four skins, and tied at the throat 
with black ribbon or velvet bows, are extremely becoming, 
and on a velvet gown make a superb finish, preferable to 
ermine in many respects. 

All neck trimmings are still high in the throat. The 
fancy ribbons with the turn-over pieces of muslin and 
lace, the stock, all are made high. V-shaped and square- 
necked effects are seen in many of the house gowns. For 
ball gowns the necks are cut very low, and there are no 
sleeves except such as are made by the ribbon or folds of 
material tied on the shoulder. 

Sleeves fit quite tightly, but are still elaborate in that 
they are puffed, tucked, shirred, or gathered, even when 
made of heavy materials, and are going to be —_ as diffi- 
cult to tuck inside of coat sleeves as those of last winter. 
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AUTUMN GOWNS. 


A FRENCH model shown in Fig. 1 has a skirt of very 
dark blue serge, with a round bodice of blue and 
green plaid silk, and sleeves in a combination of the two 
materials, the long pointed forearm being of plaid and the 
puff of blue serge. A belt of wide black satin ribbon is 
narrow at the back and drawn up to a point with a bow 
at the left side of the front, and the collar and bow are 
also of black ribbon. Marquis frills of lace at the wrists. 
Fig. 2 is a garnet fancy woollen with knotted bourette 
threads of black. The moderately wide skirt is of the 
wool, while the waist is of pleated red mousseline de soie 
mounted over black taffeta. The lower edge is round 
across the back and bluntly pointed at the front, and fin- 
ished with a belt of jet passementerie. A deep yoke 
shaped collar is of black velvet lined with red silk, and 
edged with a narrow red mousseline frill headed by a jet 
band. Mousseline frills are also in the neck and at the 
pointed wrist of the wool sleeve. 

Chestnut-brown wool and velvet are combined in the 
gown Fig. 8 The 
six-gored skirt is 
four yards and a 
third wide, and is 


untrimmed The 
waist is pointed 
front and back, with 
an added basq le on 
the hips of the wool 


faced with velvet 
The front is cut 
way from the neck 
to the bust and filled 
in with écru guipure 
over brown silk; the 
part below is double 
breasted, with two 
rows of bronze steel 
buttons, and small 
velvet-faced revers 
turning down upon 
it The sleeves have 
small puffs sur 
mounted by double 
epaulettes one of 
the wool under 
neath, with a velvet 
faced one above 

An evening gown Fic. 2.—[See Fig. 6.} 
in Louis XV. atyle 
is shown in Fig. 4 
The skirt, which is quite full and is pleated on the hips, 
is of broché taffeta, a white ground striped in black and 
pink. In the front is a tablier, very narrow at the top and 
widening out toward the foot, of pale pink silk, with ap 
plied bow. knots in black velvet ribbon Starting from 
the sides of the tablier a lace flounce goes around the bot 
tom. The low bodice is of pink silk with smaller bow 
knots, round at the back but slenderly pointed at the 
front, and laced there over a narrow plastron A lace 
flounce forms a basque at the back, and a lace bertha 
frames the neck. The sleeves are double puffs of the taf- 
feta divided by narrow tulle ruches. 
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Fic. 7. 


In the tailor gown of hunter's 
green cloth shown in Fig. 7, the front 
seams of the skirt are strapped with 
narrow bias bands of the cloth. as 
are also the edges of the short close- 
fitting jacket-waist, including those 
of the white moiré revers and cuffs 
A pleated white silk vest is in the 
front, with a narrow embroidered 
fold of green velvet down the sides, 
green velvet also forming the stock 
collar with a small bow at the front. 

A cloth costume of a different 
style is shown in Fig. 8. It is ofa 
snuff-brown shade The skirt is 
gathered all around the front. The 
bodice is of the Eon jacket shape, 
opening with broad revers of white 
cloth embroidered at the edge on a 
white cloth vest with metallic em 
broidery; across the end of the vest 
is a shirred ceinture of plaid silk 

More in tailor style are the two 
cloth costumes illustrated in Figs. 9- 
11. One of these, of fawn-colored 
covert-cloth, has a fitted coat-waist 
with a full vest of shot silk with 
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Fig. 1, 





Fie. 4.—[See Fig. 5.] 


Fie. 10. 








brown velvet collar and belt, The jacket has broad brown 
velvet revers, overlaid by notched cloth revers, and a vel- 
vet fold is carried down the sides of the skirt and around 
the bottom. The other costume, of dark blue cloth, has 
a skirt trimming of similar design outlined by two rows 
of black braid. The skirt is worn with a silk waist, and 
is accompanied by a loose sacque-coat of the cloth, box- 


leated to a yoke of dark green velvet. Hem-stitched 
inen collar and cuffs are worn with the jacket. 


A young lady's evening gown, shown on page 825, has 
the s 


ort skirt of chiné-flowered silk with a white ground 


and pivk and ndesign. The low-necked round bodice 


is of finely pleated white chiffon, covered by a net-work 


of narrow pink satin ribbon caught with tiny bead rosettes 


at the intersections. A twistof pink and white chiffon is 
around the neck. The small butterfly sleeves are com- 
posed of four large loops of the silk mounted on a small 
foundation. 

A reception gown of pale yellow crépe de Chine has a 
skirt pleated @ solei]—that is, the skirt is cut of a circular 
shape and accordion-pleated in pleats that are small at the 
top and broaden like 
sun rays toward the 
edge. The waist is 
of pleated crépe de 
Chine entering a deep 
girdle of yellow and 
white embroidered 
silk, the front droop- 
ing over. Bretelles of 
broché ribbon meet in 
shoulder - knots, and 
loops of the ribbon 
form a basque on the 
hips. The sleeves 
have wrinkled crépe 
forearms and em- 
broidered tops enclos- 
ing a pleated puff. 

A young lady’s 
evening gown of 
pink faille has a plain 
flaring skirt and a 
belted bodice pleated 
in at the waist and 
cut in a well-defined 
square at the neck. 
A band of spangled 
embroidery edged 

Fie. 3. with pearl beads and 
pendants frames the 
square. Bands of the 

embroidery extend down the sides from the armhole to 
the pink satin ribbon belt, and the sleeves are draped puffs 
caught up with pearl bead ornaments. 

A separate accordion-pleated waist of white mousseline 
de soie in the model illustrated is worn with a black and 
white striped silk skirt, with a belt of broad yellow satin 
ribbon. A narrow pleat studded with gold buttons is 
down the front, edged with a pleated frill which continues 
around the neck. 

A handsome green velvet gown is made with the back 
en princesse and the front in jacket form opening on a 
pleated white mousseline de soie vest that is short at the 


Fic. 6. 
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top to leave an open throat. An 
elaborate collar of Venetian guipure 
spreads in points on the back and 
sleeves, is wired to flare at the neck, 
and extends in tapering revers down 
the front. 


CHRISTMAS 
PREPARATIONS. 

st the woman who procrastinates 

the suggestion that it is now 
high time to begin the manufacture 
of Christmas gifts may seem absurd. 
The statement is nevertheless true. 
Indeed, July would not have been 
too early to start holiday work if one 
fashions with her own fingers many 
love tokens. In summer, however, 
it is often too warm for one to feel 
the ambition for work, and on 
“sticky” days embroidering with 
silks, and knitting or crocheting with 
wools are not pleasant tasks. Now 
that the autumn is here it behooves 
us to look over last year’s Christmas 
lis., and to decide for whom we are 


Fie. 11. going to make gifts, and then to buy 
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the materials for their manufacture. 
Dainty embroidery cannot be burried, 
and one small bit often takes the odd 
moments of many days. So let us allow 
ourselves an abundanee of time. The 
practice of waiting until the Ist of De- 
cember and then rushing work up to 
the 25th robs many a Christmas season 
of delight and peace. Shopping for 
materials, matching and choosing silks, 
etc., is now an easy task, as the shops 
are not crowded, and one may look about 
and make hér selections at leisure. 
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HOUSEHOLD FURNITURE 


SIAC AD AND DECORATION. 
” Y, ) WA \ 
RIAA, ? BY MARY W. ARTOIS. 
AD 4) aN AY sti VIL—THE DINING-ROOM. 


wpe there are many styles 
LX of furnishing a dining-room, the 
word recalls two distinct classes. The 
stately dining-room of elegant houses 
where dinners are given, and the simple 
homelike room where a few friends are 
sometimes invited todineen famille, But 
the qualities essential to every dining- 
room are simplicity, dignity, and cheer- 
fulness. All kinds of superfluous orna- 
ment or startling effects are especially 
out of place here, where the attention 
should be centred on the table. On this 
may be lavished any amount of taste and 
expense. The guests are invited todine, 
and therefore the interest should be con- 
fined to the diners and the dinner. 
When the attention is distfacted by large 
pictures or other conspicuous wall-deco- 
rations, unity is destroyed. Even the 
sideboard is sometimes overladen with 
silver. But one of the most objection- 
able features of a dining-room is a mir- 
ror so placed as to reflect the guests at 
table. This not only divides the atten- 
tion between the real and the mirrored 
dinner, but it is not always best ‘* to see 
oursels as ithers see us.” 

Thes hape and size of this room nwt | 
greatly. Some dining-rooms are oval, 
and these, of course, require oval tables, 
but the greater number are rectangular. 
The best shape is an oblong, not more 
than one-third longer than the width. 
The ceiling should be high enough to 
prevent the air from becoming close. 

In olden times square or oblong tables 
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were always used, and the guests were seated according 
to their rank on long narrow benches. The round table 
was introduced as late as the seventeenth century, when 
chairs were first used at meals. Louis XIV. had & round 
table at Versailles so that no preference could be given in 
placing the guests. Cardinal Richelieu and Cardinal Ma- 
zarin also had tables of this shape. The table can be one- 
fourth longer than its width, or even one-half or three- 
quarters longer for large dinners, but if more extended, 
the very unpleasant effect is produced of dining off a long 
plank, and the dinner loses the charm of sociability. The 
table should be small enough to allow two yards between 
the back of the chairs and the wall,so that the waiters may 
have room to pass. Each person requires over two feet 
of space at table. A small dinner is always preferable to 
a iarge one 

The windows and doors of a dining-room should be so 
arranged as to ensure good ventilation without placing 
any one in a draught. In dining-rooms which are con- 
nected with drawing-rooms it is well to put a screen across 
the opening after the guests are seated. By this means a 
draught is often prevented, and the view is limited to 
the dining-room itself, which seems more sociable than 
when the eye wanders out into the adjoining drawing- 
room, besides which it provides a background for those 
seated near the entrance 

Rugs are especially suitable for this apartment, as they 
can be readily removed and shaken, but draperies should 
be used sparingly, as they absorb the odor of cooking. If 
the rug is not large, a strip of moquette placed behind the 
chairs forms a noiseless path for the waiters 

One of the greatest charms of a dinner is to have a quiet 
and orderly service; even the crackling of an open fire is 
annoying to some people. The dancing flames also call 
attention from the dinner, 

If the ceiling is panelled, the ribs should repeat the 
colors of the cornice and frieze, and the panels might have, 
in a lighter key, the colors of the upper panels of the 
walls.” Wooden wainscoting surmounted by wall-paper 
of rich effects, embossed leather, tapestries, or family por 
traits enframed in wooden panels are appropriate wall 
covering. Sometimes textile fabrics are effectively used. 

In decorating the surface of walls and ceilings, the panels 
of doors and shutters, and other architectural details, the 
design must be treated decoratively, and not pictorial 
ly.” Walls should be rich in effect, and startling de- 
signs must be avoided, for if too aggressive they tend to 
destroy the harmony of the room. Strive for ‘‘ grace and 
beauty of design and color, and quietness and repose of 
ornamentation.” A quiet rich effect can beehad by grad- 
ing the general tone of colors so as gradually to lighten 
the effect from the floor to the ceiling. Besides family 
portraits, historical pictures which can be easily under- 
stood are in taste, as they often suggest subjects for con- 
versation. Many people like pictures of game, fish, or 
fruit. To a very fastidious taste the first two recall the 
preliminary preparations of the feast, while the last are 
usually such fine specimens that the fruit on the table 
suffers by comparison 

During this century many different styles of furnishing 
this room have been tried, from ‘‘an ancient style of 
stucco and marble, light and cold, walls bare and slightly 
decorated with bass-reliefs,” to the various historic styles 
with rich and expensive draperies. A moment's reflection 
will show that in no room is an ancient style so difficult 
to carry out in detail as in the dining-room. For even if 
great care be taken to have the furgishing in harmony 
with a certain period, the charm of the past is broken when 
the table is set with elegant damask, brilliant cut glass, 
and knives and forks, which are comparatively recent, 
Edward I. was the first person who possessed a fork, while 
Charles V. of France owned as many as six. Toward the 
end of the sixteenth century the great lords began to use 
forks instead of their fingers, but Eat XIV. could rarely 
be persuaded to use one. In the age of Henry IL. there 
was no other glass than Venetian glass, and ‘‘ horn, ivory, 
silver and pewter, or gold bowls were used instead.” 
Kings and princes used heavy plate instead of china; 
other people were satisfied with pewter or wood. Ladies 
and gentlemen in those days wiped their mouths on the 
corners of the tablecloth. It was not until the reign of 
Louis XIV. that napkins appeared. 

Excluding the older styles of furnishing, there are still 
a great variety from which to choose. A solid and sub 
stantial style is especially desirable for a dining-room. 

The richest piece of furniture should be the sideboard 

Simplicity of design and delicacy of detail are the fun- 
dimental rules to be observed, and ornament of every 
other kind may depend upon the natural effect of beauti- 
ful wood-work.” Be particular not to choose a sideboard 
too large for the room. In very small rooms a corner 
enpboard makes a good substitute. A carving-table is a 
great convenience, and can be put in one corner. Chairs 
should have broad seats and high backs, and it is well to 
have a sufficient number, so that when those required are 
moved up to the table others may be left by the walls. 

This room should be brilliantly lighted, without glare, 
the light concentrated on the main part—the table. Chan- 
deliers iNuminate the room very well, but as the light falls 
from above upon those seated at the table, the shadows of 
the face are given a downward tendency, which produces 
a careworn and sad expression, besides which lights from 
above, when placed over the table, fatigue the eye. Lamps 
with beautiful shades are better, as they cast the light on 
the table itself and throw the shadows of the face upward. 
But connoisseurs prefer, above all, the flickering soft glow 
of many candles. 

If only one good room can be had, let it be the dining- 
room, for it is here where the family assemble daily, and 
where the guest is welcomed to our hospitality. 


SUMMER SHADOWS. 
Ts sat under the trees, leaning against a fallen log, 
with the odor of young green ferns round about. 

“Are you sorry it is the last day?” Eliot was saying, 
between puffs at his cigarette. 

‘I think it is etter that it is the last day,” Margaret 
answered, without looking up 

* Honestly?” 

‘Haven't you found that I always speak the truth?” 
with a half-smile that he caught from under the brim of 
her hat, one side of which was loaded down with violets, 
that cast a purple shadow across her eyes. 
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** And act it too?” 

Her face flushed. ‘‘Oh, I think you are mean—when 
the summer is over!” 

“You remember, you said just now it was better that it 
was over. Don’t you thiuk that was unkind to we?” 

‘1 do not mean to be unkind to you. You know that.” 
She stood up and shook the leaves and ferns from her 
dress, but Eliot sat and watched her with a look in his 
face that made her sit down aguin. It was the last day, 
and she had a great desire to have him understand her— 
not trying to think if she understood herself. He was 
easy to talk to; he was often so quiet, and left it all to her. 
“You know what the summer has’ been to me—would 
have been if I had been here alone, and you had not hap- 
pened tocome. I shall never forget my surprise at the 
station that morning when you stepped off the train. It 
is the only thing that has ever happened to me that was 
the least little bit like a book | had decided, the day 
before, that I must go back and go somewhere else. It 
was so dull, and I was homesick. There was absolutely 
no one for me to talk to, and it was hard to make up my 
mind to live all summer on nothing but the view—” 

**Go on.” 

“Then you know you told me to stay, and that you had 
come for a month, and it was long since we had seen each 
other, and we used to know each other so well, and that 
you would take me rowing. Didn’t you?” looking at him. 

ae { 

‘** And I decided to stay, just as I had intended to when 
I first came up here; so that really was very natural; and 
now— Well, now it is time to go back to the city, that’s 
all.” 

“Is it? I don't think so. It may be the end, but it 
isn't all. Goon.” 

**Oh, I don’t know,” digging a hole with a twig in the 
dead leaves at her side. ‘* You know how the lake is, 
and the sunshine, and those great gray clouds. Do you 
remember how they came up that day between the hills 
over there—and how blue, blue the sky was—and the pine- 
trees down by the edge of the water, the little place where 
you used to pull the canoe up on the beach?” 


es. 

‘‘And that night, when the moon came up before we 
reached home, and I was so anxious about being late! It 
was beautiful. I think every day next winter I shall 
close my eyes and see it all, and feel better for it. Won't 
you?” 

“Yes; very, very much better. 

‘‘ And then perhaps nert summer— But isn’t it almost 
time to go now? And you have made me do all the talk- 
ing.” 

‘It will be a long time before I hear you again. and I 
like to hear you talk. It isn’t time to go yet; won't you 
go on and talk some more?” 

She bad not explained yet what it was she wanted to 
explain. Her conscience choked her; so did her heart. 
She made another effort. 

“I shall be so busy when I get back.” 

“Oh, but please don’t talk about that; I can’t stand it.” 
That was not what she had meant to say. ‘‘I don’t 
think I can talk any more. What we said first is so—the 
summer is over.” 

* You have not explained what you said first—that it 
was best to have it over.” 

“No, I haven't. I don’t think Ican. I thought you 
would understand—without— I wanted you to know 
why we had been so much together.” 

He looked at her and smiled. He did understand, but 
his conscience was not like hers, though he resisted at the 
moment one of the strongest impulses of his life. 

Their eyes met. ‘‘ You know I don’t care so much 
about why it has been,” he said. ‘Of course I know 
with you it is different. You suffer more. But it bas 
been all right—and I shall never forget. When I knew 
= ten years ago I told you that, and I didn’t forget. 

fou are not sorry that 1 happened to come here for my 
vacation ; it has been happier for both of us. Don’t you 
think so?” She nodded her head. ‘It was accidental— 
our meeting. Heaven knows | didn’t know you were 
here.” 

** Would you have come if you bhad—known—” 

** Yes.” 

He was so near her he could do nothing but speak the 
truth. He stood up and looked down at her—her slight 
girlish figure, so very slight. She was pale. 

When she spoke she said, ‘‘ Now it must be time for us 
to go.” 

* Yes, it is time for us to go—you to New York, and 
I to Boston. Come.” He held out his hand, and she 
laid hers gently in his while he helped ber up. 

Rowing home across the lake, in the red glow of the 
September sun, they neither of them spoke. 


” 


The next evening at six found Margaret home again, 
wandering through curtainless rooms, and sitting on white- 
covered furniture. She listened to what her husband said 
about his lonely experiences of the summer, and to the 
joy of the children at being back among their toys 

ain. 

The autumn days were warm in the city, and Margaret 
busied herself putting her house in order and planning 
for the children’s winter. But this could not take more 
than a certain number of days, and when it was over she 
looked paler than when she returned, and far from well. 

**I wish you had gone to naees instead of up there in 
the country. I am sure it would have done you more 
good,” her husband said one night at dinner. ‘ Would 
you like a little trip? Barnes was in the office to-day, 
and said he and his wife were going on the Paris next 
Saturday, just forsix weeks in England. I think it would 
do you lots of good.” 

“Oh, do you think it would?” she said, quickly. ‘‘I 
would almost go if you say so.” 

He was many years older than she, and of recent years 
she had let him decide questions for her about which she 
felt indifference. This suggestion opened up un interest 
—what she needed—and the color had already come to her 
face. The travelling would help the restlessness that had 
taken possession of her, and the break would make the 
winter seem less long. After the winter the summer 
would come again, and somehow the summer would be 
better. 


The end of the week had come, and to-morrow she was 
to go. She was impatient to feel nothing but the ocean 
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about her, and to be on deck when the daylight had gone, 
with the cold salt breezes blowing. This was all she 
pictured as she dressed for dinner. Her maid came to 
the door with a note. Margaret's hand trembled a litile 
as she opened it. It was watural. Eliot had written 
only a few lines, on club paper, that he would not be able 
to come in and see her, for business had unexpectedly 
called him abroad. and that he sailed the next morning 
on the Paris. 

She heard her husband and the children come up the 
stairs and pass her door and go on into the library. She 
stood in her room, erect, with her head in her hands. She 
felt like a chill in her gladness at the thought of the sum 
mer days that had passed. Beneath her hands her face was 
radiant. But the look faded, and the old one, pale and 
tired, came again. The warmth of the September sun 
had gone, together with the odor of the young green ferns, 
and before her she saw a succession of days—like yester 
day. 

** Where’s mamma?” 

‘Lam here, children.” 

Somehow she found herself at the library door, quict 
and smiling. 

‘Will, L have given it up! I think it will be better for 
me not to leave you and the children. 1 will promise to 
get well soon—at home.” Frances Bacon PAINe. 


A TRIO OF NEW BOOKS. 


\ R. LAURENCE HUTTON'S Literary Londmarks 
4 of Venice is a fascinating record of trave’ and re 
search. ‘‘ That which first strikes the observant stranger 
in Venice,” be tells us,‘ is the fact that the Venetians have 
absolutely and entirely lost their grip upon the beautiful.” 
But it is not of Venice in its decadence that he writes. 
The book is intended to be a record of the *‘ Animated 
Residences of Genius which are still existing, in that 
‘dangerous and sweet-charmed town,’” that city paved 
with silence, where, in place of the thud of hoofs and 
whir of wheels, are heard the plash of oars and the cease 
less lapping of the waves. The mere name of Venice, 
Queen of the Adriatic, holds an enchantment that lends 
interest to everything pertaining to it, and this latest pub- 
lication contains much: new and desirable information. It 
goes without saying that Mr. Hutton has done his work 
well. The book shows the same graceful style and thor 
ough familiarity with his subject that characterize his 
other ‘‘ Literary Landmarks,” and the letter-press and i! 
lustrations are beyond criticism. 

Another dainty book is a budget of short stories by 
Will Carleton. Of the seven that compose this budget, 
The Old Infant, for which the book is named, has perhaps 
the most decided Carletonian atmosphere, and the descrip 
tion it gives of a country school is as true to life as any 
picture in the author's poems. The teacher who has 
lived through the daily “ epidemic of wanting to do use 
less things ”"—‘'C'n I speak?” ‘*C’n I leave my seat?” 
“C'n I get a drink?” and the countless other juvenile 
petitions—will readily understand why Miss Bertha Ed- 
wards had to ‘stump her voice down with an emphasis " 
at last and cry, ‘‘ No, no, no!” where at first she had 
been gracious and compliant. It was just as one of these 
epidemics was beginning to subside that the Old Infant 
presented himself. Though a gray-haired man, he had 
never Jearned to read, 

**When I was a little chap,” he explained to the won- 
dering teacher, when he made his request to become a 
pupil, “it wa'n't fash’nable, you see, for poor folks’ 
chil’ren to go to school. There was thirteen of us brouglit 
up, or sort o’ yanked up, in one little log enclosure, with 
a leaky roof, four windows, an’ a smokin’ fireplace. 
W hen 1t come to gettin’ on in life, we all had to jump out 
o’ the wagon an’ help push ’most as soon as we considered 
ourselves able to run alone. The nearest school was five 
miles through the woods.... An’ now, what do you 
say to an old man as wants to give his brains a chance to 
begin life over agin?” The teacher seems to hesitate, but 
the unconscious pathos that he puts into his plea is more 
than she can withstand. 

** You see, school-mom,” he urges, “I never had the 
sensation.” 

“The what?” inquired Miss Edwards, smiling more 
and more. 

‘*The sensation, school-mom, of settin’ in the school- 
house hour arter houran’ day arter day, an’ lookin’ at the 
other boys an’ gals, an’ seein’ em read an’ write an’ spell, 
an’ wishin’ Saturday would come, an’ cuttin’ up with ‘em, 
an’ bein’ told to ‘tend to my lessons, an’ goin’ out at 
recess, an’ playin’ with the rest of the scholars, an’ then 
‘come, come away, the school-bell now is ringin’,’ an’ 
a-doin’ gineral] P how what I wish I could ha’ done when 
I was a boy. rd on’t expect, school-mom, that I'l] Varn 
so awful very much, but I’d like to know how to string 
letters together enough to hold a newspaper right side uf, 
an’ git a hold. of what new lies it’s a-tellin’ of. An’ I'd 
be glad to find out, school-mom, how to write my name. 
But the biggest thing is, I want to be a school-boy—jest 
once in my life.” The young teacher thinks of the many 
men who ‘‘ would like to be school-boys again ; but this 
poor old man just wants it for once—wants something he 
has no memory of, something that he has always yearned 
for,” and in her pity she determines to do all in her 
power to assist him. With her patient help he at last 
masters the “alferbet” and learns to write his name. 
The rough old fellow is a nobleman at heart, and the use 
to which he puts his new acquirements makes the young 
woman his debtor for life. 

The other stories, too, have a blending of pathos and 
humor, more especially ‘‘ The Christmas Car” and ‘‘ The 
One-Ring Circus,” and though the lovers of Farm 
Ballads and City Legends may prefer to think of Mr. 
Carleton as a poet, they will find these prose ballads very 
pleasant reading. 

With My Neighbors, by Margaret E. Sangster, is a collec- 
tion of editorials and bits of talk gleaned from the jour- 
nals in which they originally appeared and bound — 
in one golden sheaf—a sheaf from which pilgrims, old and 
young, may pluck a handful of wheat in passing and find 
it food for thought. Forthe busy housewife, careful and 
troubled about many things, ‘‘ The Household Problem,” 
“Good Housekeeping,” and ‘‘ Love is the Fulfilling of the 
Law ” will afford many helpful hints; for fathers there is a 
timely paper on ‘‘ A Father’s Work,” while in ‘‘ An Attrac- 
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tive Manner” young men just entering on a business career 
will find advice that is well worth heeding; and men and 
women alike may read with profit the little talk on ‘A 
False Standard of Success,” and also the one on ‘ Right 
Living on a Wrong Plane.” Young women, as well as 
those who are no longer young, will enjoy the gentle 
preachment on ‘‘ The Mora Effect of Pretty nnd ”; and 
the sweet girl graduate, rebelling perbaps against environ- 
ments that have grown to seem mean and narrow past 
endurance, will do well ~- saengr on the suggestions given 

in the chapter entitled ‘‘ Home after College Life.” 
Rich in wise suggestions and — 
le 


counsel, and 
thoroughly practical throughout, this litt 


volume, with 


its clear type and dainty binding, is admirably adapted 
for either a Christmas or a birthday £. 
ary B. SLErcHT. 





HE thousands of visitors to the World’s Fair who 
azed admiringly upon Mr. French's majestic statue 
of *‘ The Republic” will learn with a pang of regret that 
it has been destroyed by fire by direction of the Park 
Commissioners. The staff of which it was constructed 
had become worn and shabby from the action of the wea- 
ther, and it was thought better to burn it than to leave it 
to tumble to pieces. 


The fiancée of the Prince of Naples, Princess Héléne of 
Montenegro, who will, it is to be hoped at a remote day, 
succeed the gracious lady who now sits on the throne 
of Italy, is said to be not unworthy of the eminence de- 
signed for her, and is as much of a favorite with her father’s 
subjects as is the ‘‘simpatica " Queen Margherita with the 
Italians. The Princess, in addition to her charm of char- 
acter, possesses many accomplishments, She is an expert 
musician, playing both the piano and the violin, speaks 
English, French, and German fluently, rides and shoots to 
perfection, and is, besides all this, strikingly beautiful. 


Mr. W. H. Rideing has occupied during the past Lon- 
don season the lodgings in Weymouth Street near Port- 
land Place in which Mrs. Louise Chandler Moulton has 
passed many summers, and which she has made famous 
by her Friday afternoon receptions. Mrs. Moulton’s 
health has obliged her to forego the festivities of the sea- 
son this year. 


Queen Elizabeth of Roumania (Carmen Sylva) is said 
to be the only living author who has written verse in four 
Janguages—Roumanian, German, Swedish, and English. 
Her latest work is a libretto,in French, on a Turkish plot 
for an opera by Massenet. 


Miss Clara Barton denies the reports that she was bin- 
dered by the Turkish authorities in her work of relief 
among the Armenian sufferers, but says that, on the con- 
trary, she and her assistants were treated with all cour- 
tesy and kindliness. She considers that her work has been 
most satisfactory in its general results. Much of the 
money committed to her care went for farm implements, 
as their purchase seemed the most effectual way of help- 
ing the sufferers. 


Lady Millais and her children frequently served as 
models to Sir John Millais, and his wife posed for his 
famous picture “‘The Order of Release.” Many plea- 
sant stories are told of the dead painter's friendliness to 
young artists, of his willingness to aid or to criticise them, 
of his good qualities as a sportsman and companion on 
fishing and hunting expeditions. He often painted land- 
scapes from spots he had selected while fishing, and he 
had a portable studio that could be set up in any place 
where he wished to work. 


Paul Lawrence Dunbar, the young colored man whose 
verses have made a stir of late, still retains his place as an 
elevator-boy in a public building at Dayton, Ohio. In 
the public schools of that city he received his only aca- 
demic education, and his verses have thus far not brought 
him enough money to warrant him in giving up the place 
he has held ever since heieft school. bir. Dunbar’s poetic 
gift is, however, of very high and unique quality, and it 
is to be hoped that he will reap both fame and the rewards 
of fortune from its exercise. ; 


The first year of existence of the National Society of 
New England Women was completed on March 4 last, 
having been regularly incorporated just a year previous. 
Its brief career has been unprecedented in the history of 
women’s organizations in point of growth, social success, 
and general management. 

Founded and organized by Mrs. William Gerry Slade 
on January 24, 1895, it has grown to number very nearly 
three hundred members, with an increasing waiting list. 

Its incorporators, besides Mrs. Slade, were Josephine Y. 
Judson, Katherine B. Gallison, Mary C. Seward, Hattie 
A. Slade, Sarah E. Bourne, Sarah H. Bailey, Alice H. 
Donaldson, Mary G. Hatis, Clara G. Simons, and Mary W. 
Wilson, who are nearly all officers of the society, the pro- 
gressive system of holding office which exists in the or- 
ganization making for the ensuing year Mrs. Seward, 
president, Mrs. Judson first vice-president, and Mrs. 
Slade, who retired from the presidency upon the annual 
election day according to rule, was elected second vice- 
president. The secretary and her assistant, the treasurer 
and her assistant, and the individual members of the board 
of managers, each of whom is numbered, take their pro- 
motion as the occupant of the higher position retires. 

ay me to the society consists in being able to claim 
New England birth or representation of one or two lines 
of New England ancestry through parents, husband, pr 
grandparents. Two lines of birth constitute an active 
membership, while but one makes an associate, the latter 
being neither allowed to vote nor to hold office, but only 
to act upon committees. Thus far there has been a unani- 
mous approval of the system of management and admis- 
sion, and the most cordial relations have existed through- 
out the year. 
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The purpose of the society has been that of ‘‘ social 
and intellectual intercourse, and to offer advice and as- 
sistance to women of New England extraction residing 
in other portions of the United States.” While some as- 
sistance has been given to a few women, the society hopes 
to enlarge this field of usefulness and make a record for 
itself in time. 


The King of Wiirtemberg, who has lately received from 
Queen Victoria the Order of the Garter, possesses the un- 
usual distinction of being a hotel-keeper as well as a mon- 
arch, and continues in this the tradition of his line since 
the time of Peter the Great. When the latter was travel- 
ling incognito he refused to go anywhere but to an inn, 
and it was to circumvent him in this that the then King 
of Wirtemberg put a tavern sign outside of the Royal Pal- 
ace at Stuttgart, and, dressed as an inn-keeper, welcomed 
the Czar. The hotels owned by the present King are both 
in Stuttgart, and are a source of considerable revenue to 
his Majesty. 


The officers of the Household Economic Association 
have recently held a meeting in Chicago for the purpose 
of arranging the annual programme. Their general meet- 
ing is to be in Milwaukee in October. Dr. Mary E. Green, 
who is one of the most enthusiastic workers in the field 
of sanitary dietetics, and has delivered many lectures 
throughout the country upon the science of food and 
home economics generally, is one of the vice-presidents 
of the association. The Home Congress to be held in 
Boston this month promises much enlightenment to the 
general public upon the various branches of sanitary and 
dietetic science, and if effort will bring women to a point 
of interest, certainly they will be entertained, for no labor 
is being spared to make it a great success. Mrs. E. H. 
Richardson is an able woman, and her force of character 
is felt by every one who makes her acquaintance. 


Dr. Frances Dickinson, Chicago's pioneer oculist and 
aurist, is one-of but two or three women in the country 
who have made themselves specialists in this line. She 
was born in Chicago, studied there, in London, and Ger- 
many, and after a period of foreign travel returned to her 
native city to practise. She is an enthusiast in her pro- 
fession and is an embodiment of energy. 


In Lexington, Kentucky, there is a club whose youngest 
member is eighty-nine years old. All the other members 
are over ninety. The meetings are held regularly, their 
object being simply pleasure and mutual improvement. 


THE COUNTRY CLUB. 


Se summer girl of the period is vastly different from 
the summer girl of a few years ago. With the 
growth and popularity of the woman’s country club, with 
the development of athletics among them, with the rise 
of the bicycle, the reign of the gymnasium, and the wish 
to excel in tennis, cricket, basket-ball, and golf, she has 
advanced several paces in her force of attraction. 

Women of the smart set are cultivating all kinds of out- 
door sports with as great vebemence as twenty years ago 
they denounced them. With what result? That we find on 
every cheek a natural bloom, lips that are indeed ‘‘ cherry 
ripe,’ arms rounded and muscular, limbs straight and 
strong, a healthy tone to the voice, a sparkle in the eye, 
and an unshackled freedom of manner that, while it 
brooks no indignities and responds to no false notes, rings 
true to the healthy intercourse that exists between young 
men and women of the day. 

The country club is in a measure responsible for this 
revolution among women. The spirit of emulation is in 
the very almosphere. It is the unconscious motif, per- 
haps, of the entire organization. Good-natured rivalry 
engenders a steady growth in the popularity of the sports. 
If Miss Blank plays cricket to the admiration of every- 
body, if her victory over the bicycle, her prowess with 
golf clubs and tennis bat, her cleverness in driving a team 
of spirited horses, or her admirable seat in the saddle, are 
subjects for discussion at the club, there is not a young 
woman member who does not secretly strive for the same 
honors. As you study the different types of health and 
beauty represented you are at a loss to determine which 
to admire most. It is this very propagation of healthy 
wholesome personality among the present generation of 
women that has placed the country club in line with the 
great institutions of the day. 

From a moral point of view, too, the country club has 
its advantages. In the old days of the faithful duenna, 
the careful chaperon—the days, in short, when every so- 
ciety girl had a guard placed upon her actions —the 
tendency to think and act wrong the minute she escaped 
the vigilant eye of her keeper was one that in many in- 
stances was dangerously strong. Young people have no 

reater love of being watched than they of maturer years. 
t produces a false idea of life, this careful espionage. 
But with the birth of the country club much of this is 
done away with. Men and women meet there on neutral 
ground. They are pitted against each other in the strug- 
gle for supremacy of brawn and muscle. The lower in- 
stincts of life are forgotten. Young girls are not being 
guarded for fear of some dreadful catastrophe—an old- 
time belief in the result of a bringing —— of the op 
posite sexes. With the disappearance of the guard there 
ay. 7 into existence a new and fresher view of life. 
The débutante feels herself a free agent. She may do 
and act as she pleases. No thought of evil has entered 
her soul, nor is there time for it. She meets the young 
man of her acquaintance on equal ground. He respects 
and admires her, entering into her daily amusements, her 
daily converse, with the same freedom that exists among 
a coterie of girls reared in a refined and healthful atmos- 
phere. The surveillance once removed, the cause for its 
existence has likewise vanished. 

As a standard from which to paint a glorious picture of 
the beauty and freedom of country-club life, we may take 
the Golf Club of Morristown. It was the writer's good 
fortune to visit this particular club on one of its golf- 
tournament days. This is a typical woman’s country 
club. Although a list of men’s names has recently been 
added to its membership roll, it is controlled and — 
by women. Its president, who is also its founder, is Miss 

owland, a well-known and influential resident of Mor- 
ristown. 
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A foursome match was.on the afternoon of the writer’s 
visit, the start to be made at half after one. Arriving at the 
club soon after twelve, there were only a few of its mem- 
bers present, These, for the most part, were taking lunch- 
eon. Seated in twos and fours at small white-ename! tables, 
they were eating and drinking whatever fancy dictated. 
Each group was entirely independent of the other. Atone 
table the president sat brewing a pot of English breakfast 
tea. A group of girls in golf dress were her companions 
A man wearing the livery of the club, consisting of blue 
trousers and coat, brass buttons, and a waistcout of fine 
striped black and white linen, brought a dish of French 
chops, a plate of dainty sandwiches, and another of fancy 
cakes. The table service was of dainty Delft china. 

In the mean time those who were to play in the tourna- 
ment were arriving. Such a collection of handsome men, 
such a bevy of charming girls, and such picturesque and 
sensible costumes! The men were in golf trousers and 
Norfolk jackets, most of them wearing pale tans and 
browns. Occasionally a scarlet coat was worn. But the 
blending of colors in the costumes of the girls made a 
background against which the subdued coloring of the 
men’s attire needed no enlivening to complete the brilliant 
effect. 

The club-house with its fresh blue denim hangings, 
its curtains of white muslin, its hard-wood floors, over 
which are scattered pale blue and white rugs; the litile 
white-enamel tables; the light-wood settles with cushions 
of denim and pillows of white linen outlined in blue; the 
sketches framed in white that ornament the tinted walls; 
the old-fashioned Dutch clock; the carved cupboard; the 
delicate china on its shelves; the great fireplace built of 
red brick; the centre table of carved oak, with its de- 
lightful litter of magazines and papers, and the club 
stationery of blue lettered in white; the two open gal- 
leries built over the dressing-rooms at either end of the 
club, one fitted up as a billiard-room, the other a cozy 
sitting-room, and both overlooking the club-room proper, 
after the fashion of a Romeo and Juliet balcony—combine 
to form as perfect a club environment as any in America. 

Luncheon over and the tourney-players on hand, there 
ensued a lively moment when the momentous question of 
‘drawing for partners” was gone over. Class A players 
drew lots for Class B players. In this way no two crack 
players by any chance combine forces against those only 
fairly versed in the art of golf. ; 

The scene was a lively one indeed. The broad pi- 
uzza, running the length of the club-house at the back, 
was filled with gayly dressed women, only about half of 
them wearing golf costumes. Many handsome frocks 
and bonnets checkered the picture. These, for the most 
part, were worn by visiting women or non-playing mem- 
bers. The penalipet was distinguished by a brilliant 
scarlet coat with the club’s blue in its coliar and cuffs. 
Short, rather scant skirts, with cropped jackets, tailor- 
made and tight-fitting, boots of tan leather reaching neur- 
it to the knee, cheviot shirts with dicky collars, jaunty 

‘am o’ Shanters, or the Alpine hat in soft gray, black, 
and blue, was the costume affected by most of the young 
women. Golf capes with linings of brilliant plaids, bright 
scarlet, and deep carmine figured prominently in the 
scene. ; 

The grounds during the starting of the players present- 
ed an ideal country-club spectacle. To the front, sloping 
down into a deep hollow called the ‘‘ Devil's Punch-Bow1,” 
is the beginning of the golf links that rises and falls in 
undulating beauty for a stretch of a mile or more. 

To the right are the stables. Here was a brilliant dis- 
play of traps and high-bred horses. Liveried footmen 
were watching the players from the vantage-ground of a 
seat on an unoccupied drag. There were red and yellow 
wheeled runabouts, jauuting-cars, victorias, high dog- 
carts, and the single-seated road-wagon. 

The distant call of a bugle soon brought into sight a 
gay coaching party that sped over the road by the side of 
the links, and entering the grounds, drove with a flourish 
of whip and a waving of scarlet ribbons to the coach- 
block. 

A little later another belated arrival in the person of 
a young girl came tearing up the gravel driveway on 
a bicycle, its wheels gleaming in the sunlight. ‘Am I 
too late?” she called. ‘* No; you are to play with me,” an- 
swered back one of a group of men, all of them in golf at- 
tire,with bunches of golf clubs encased in leather strapped 
at their sides. 

Already the starter had launched eight of the players, 
only four at a time leaving the starting-point. With each 
quartette were four caddies and two scorers. Soon all 
were in the field. As far as the eye could reach, the golf 
links showed detached groups of girls and young men, 
the brilliancy of their costumes standing out against the 
greens and browns of the meadow-land. Occasionally the 
ery of “ ame beauty!” rang out upon the crystal air. 
This conveyed the intelligence of an unusually good 
stroke made by some player to the spectators, who dotted 
the club piazzas and the grounds while the tournament 
was in progress. 

Toward the finish the scene was charged with even 
greater picturesqueness than at the start. The sun nod- 
ding a farewell at the border-land of the links, the air was 
cooler, and the feminine players and visitors alike were 
wrapped in golf capes. The men had their coat collars 
turned up, those of them who wore sweaters wrinkling 
them about the throat. The caddies, their work for the 
day over, were waiting in a huddled group for the returns. 
Their interest in the prize-winning was as great as that of 
the players themselves. Finally, when the starter had 
compared the scores of all the players, and it was deter- 
mined who had won, a cheer went up for the victors that 
found a vociferous echo in the throats of two of the cad- 
dies, jubilant over the fact that they had chased balls and 
carried golf clubs for the winning pair. 

Afterward inside the club-bouse a felicitous speech was 
made by an ex-champion of the club, who at a previo 1s 
tournament had won a loving-cup. His suggestion that 
the ‘‘ happy vel ” be heartily congratulated was received 
with peals of laughter. 

By this time many of the players were hungry. Liv 
eried men were p into service to fetch big glasses of 
sweet milk and trays of sandwiches and cakes, while to a 
few beer and crackers were served. 

A blazing, crackling fire shot up the chimney from the 
red brick hearth. The settles and low chairs were all of 
them occupied. The excitement of the game and the 
warmth of the fire had brought a brilliant red to almost 
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every cheek. Conversation turned on the dance booked 
for that night at the club. It was to be a grand celebra 
tion of the sporting events of the week. Usually at these 
dances the members come in golf attire, the evening being 
marked by the same informality that characterizes the 
day at the club. But on this occasion there was to be a 
display of décolleté gowns and dress-coats 

Toward six o'clock a general rush was made for home. 
From the coaching-block carts, drags, and road- wagons 
were mounted by matrons, girls, and men, who had the 
same appearance of freshness and buoyancy that marked 
their arrival. Another flourish of whips, waving of rib- 
bons and hands, and they were off. From the side of 
the piazza a long line of bicycles was being wheeled out. 
‘Good-byes” and “aux revoirs” were said. With the 
departure of the guests, the sun too went down, to be re 
placed by a brilliant moon that came in time to welcome 
the dancers, all of whom were back at the club before nine 
o¢ lock 

Until one has visited a woman's country club, and has 
imbibed for one’s self the freedom, the unconventionality, 
and the beauty of the life there, one cannot by half 
appreciate the real advantage of its introduction into 
America Its charm is not limited to any particular 
age I'here are women well advanced in years, women, 
perhaps, whose grandchildren are enthusiastic members, 
who visit the club every day, write their letters there, read 
their novels before the open fire, and feel the same interest 
in its growth and popularity that the younger members 
feel 

As a boon to the girl who before its birth was not indi- 
vidualized by any particular attention it is of inestimable 
value. She is brought into friendly contact with girls and 
men of her own age; she becomes one of them. The spirit 
of loyalty which is an article in their code binds them 
all together, a large, harmonious family. The day of the 
**wall-flower” is practically over. At the country club 
she is an unknown quantity 

With the present rage for golf the grounds of a coun 
try club must of necessity extend over a large tract of 
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land. Fresh, exhilarating air is breathed; the play over the links 
brings into action a certain set of muscles that until this form of 
exercise came to the front lay dormant and undeveloped. The 
bicycle develops another set of muscles; while tennis, rowing, bas- 
ket-ball, and cricket are calculated to produce a good all-around 
development. 

The pale, languorous girl of the past, then, has no place amon 
the brilliant-complexioned girls of the present. Nor is this fond. 
ness for sports among American women only a fad of the century. 
It is the discovery of the secret of youth. If not carried to excess, 
there is every reason to believe that the reign of youth and beauty 
will begin with early womanhood, to continue long after the hair is 
whitened. Shrive ied and wrinkled skins are not produced by the 
exercise furnished in out-doors sports. Rather are they a prevent- 
ive against them, and American women should unite in wishing 
long life to the country club and its progenitors. 

JEAN PARDRE CLARKE. 





PARIS GOWNS. 


OSTUMES of striped silk are quite in style this antumn, and 
in black and white are some exceedingly smart gowns, one of 
which is herewith illustrated. The waist is made with a vest of 
surah and revers of white satin, but at the back is in princesse style, 
while the front breadth of embroidered cream-white satin extends 
uite far up on the waist, so that there is a princesse effect in the 
rontalso. A fichu of white mousseline de soie is crossed in front, 
and there is a Medici collar of white satin. Bows of black satin 
hold the vest in place, and the ends extend to the waist. Over the 
hips there is a basque which goes under the back breadths and 
gives added fulness. The sleeves have the upper part of striped 
silk and the lower of embroidered satin. 

For autumn wear an attractive gown is of beige-colored peau de 
soie. The waist, shirred at the belt, is trimmed with cut-work of 
black velvet put on in a long V-shaped point and bolero effect. 
All around the cut-work is an appliqué of guipure with a thread 
of gold, while a full narrow ruche of white mousseline de soie is 
a under the edge. The belt is of velvet fastened with a fancy 

uckle, and to it is attached the flat ruffle forming the ar 
The sleeves are trimmed at the wrist with a turned-over en 
black velvet, inside which is a ruffle of mousseline de soie. pnb 
the hem of the skirt is a ruche of the material headed by a band of 


PARIS IN-DOOR TOILETTS. black velvet. 
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“SIR SOOTY HIMSELF ACTUALLY 


LITTLE MOTHER QUACKALINA. 
A Story of a Duck Parm. 
RUTH McoENERY STUART. 

L 


‘i black duck had a hard time of it from the begin- 
ning—that is, from the beginning of her life on the 
farm. She had been a free wild bird up to that time, 
swimming in the bay, playing hide-and-seek with her 
brothers and sisters and cousins among the marsh reeds 
along the bank, and coquettishly diving for ‘‘ mummies” 
and catching them ‘‘ on the swim” whenever she craved 
a fishy morsel. This put a fresh perfume on her breath, 
and made her utterly charming to her seventh cousin, 
Sir Sooty Drake, who always kept himself actually fra- 
grant with the aroma of raw fish, and was in all respects 
a dashing beau. Indeed, she was behaving most coyly, 
daintily swimming in graceful curves around Sir Sooty 
among the marsh-mallow clumps at the mouth of “ Tarrup 
Crik,” when the shot was fired that changed all her pros- 
pects in life. 

The farmer's boy was a hunter, and so had been his 
grandfather, and his grandfather’s gun did its work with 
a terrific old-fashioned explosion. 

When it shot into the great clump of pink mallows 
everything trembled. The air was full of smoke, and for 
a distance of a quarter of a mile away the toads crept out 
of their hiding and looked up and down the road. The 
chickens picking at the late raspberry bushes in the 
farmer's yard craned their necks, blinked, and didn’t 
swallow another berry for fully ten seconds. And a 
beautiful green caterpillar, that had seen the great red 
rooster mark him with his evil eye, and expected to be 
gobbled up in a twinkling, had time to ‘‘hump himself” 
and craw! under a leaf before the astonished rooster re- 
covered from the noise. This is a case where the firing 
of a gun saved at least one life. I wonder how many 
butterflies owe their lives to that gun? 

As to the ducks in the clump of mallows that caught 
the volley, they simply tumbled over and gave themselves 
up for dead. 


BY 





“TEN LITTLE DUCKS THAT LOOKED PRECISELY LIKE EVERY ONE OF 
QUACKALINA'S RELATIONS.” 


WADDLED INTO THE FARM-YARD, WITHOUT A SINGLE QUACK OF WARNING!” 


The heroine of our little story, Lady Quackalina Black- 
wing, staid in a dead faint for fully seventeen seconds, 
and the first thing she knew when she ‘‘came to” was 
that she was lying under the 
farmer boy’s coat, in an old bas- 
ket, and that there was a terrific 
rumbling in her ears and a sharp 
pain in one wing, that something 
was sticking her, that Sir Sooty 
was nowhere in sight, and that 
she wanted her mother and all 
her relations. 

Indeed, as she began to col- 
lect her senses, while she lay on 
top of the live crab that pinched 
her chest with his claw, she re 
alized that there was not a cou- 
sin in the world, even to some 
she had rather disliked, that she 
would not have been most hap- 
py to greet at this trying mo- 
ment. 

The crab probably had no un- 
friendly intention. He was only 
putting up the best hand he had, 
trying to find some of his own 
kindred. He had himself been 
lying in a hole in shallow water, 
when the farmer's boy raked him 
in and changed the whole course 
of his existence. 

He and the duck knew each 
other by sight, but though they 
were both ‘‘in the swim,” they 
belonged to different sets, and 
so were small comfort to each 
other on this journey to the 
farm. 

They both knewsome English, 
and as the farmer’s boy spoke 
part ——_ and part “ farm,” 
they understood him fairly well when he was telling the 
man digging potatoes in the field 
that he was going to ‘* bile” the 
crab in a tomato-can and to make 
a ‘‘ decoy” out of the duck. 

‘**Bile” and ‘‘decoy” were 
new words to the listeners in 
the basket, but they both knew 
about tomato-cans. The bay 
and ‘* Tarrup Crik ” were strewn 
with them, and the crab had 
once hidden in one, half em- 
bedded in the sand, when he was 
a ‘‘soft-shell.” He knew their 
names, because he had studied 
them before their labels soaked 
off, and he knew there was no 
malice in them for him, though 
the young fishes who have soft 
outsides dreaded their sharp 
edges very much. There is 
sometimes some advantage in 
having one’s skeleton on the 
surface, like a coat of mail. 

And so the crab was rather 
pleased at the prospect of the 
tomato-can. He thought the 
cans grew in the bay, and so 
he expected presently to be 
* biled ” in his own home waters. 
The word ‘‘biled” probably 
meant dropped in. Ignorance is 
sometimes bliss indeed. 

Poor little Quackalina, how- 
ever, was getting less comfort out 
of her ignorance. She thought 
** decoy” had a foreign sound, as 
if it ht mean 4 
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rench stew. 


“LISTENED FOR THE DEAR 


She had had relations who had departed life by way of a 

urée, while others had gone into a sauté or pdté. Per- 
haps a ‘‘decoy ” was a pdté with gravy, or a purée with a 
crust on it. it worse came to the worst, she would pre- 
fer the purée with a crust. 
burial. 

Of course she thought these things in duck language, 
which is not put in here, because it is not generally un- 
derstood. It is quite a different thing from Pidgin-Eng- 
lish, and it isn’t all ‘‘ quack” any more than French is all 
‘au revoir,” or Turkey all “ gobble, gobble,” or goose only 
a string of *‘ S's,” or darky all ‘‘ howdy.” 

The crab’s thoughts were expressed in his eyes, that 
began coming out like little telescopes, until they stood 
quite over his cheeks. Maybe some people think crabs 
have no cheeks, but that isn’t so. They have them, 
but they keep them inside, where they blush unseen, if 
they blush at all. 

But this is the story of the black duck. However, 
perhaps some one who reads it will be pleased to know 
that the crab got away. He sidled up—sidled is a regu- 
lar word in crab language—until his left eye could see 
straight into the boy’s face, and then he waited. He had 
long ago found that there was nothing to be gained by 
pinching the duck. It only made a row in the basket and 
got him upset. But, by keeping very still and watching 
his chance, he managed to climb so near the top that when 
the basket gave a lurch he simply vaulted overboard and 
dropped in the ueld. Then he hid between three mush- 
rooms and a stick until the boy’s footsteps were out of 
hearing, and he had time to draw in his eyes and start for 
the bay. He had lost his left claw some time before, and 
the new one he was growing was not yet very strong. 
Still, let us hope that he reached there in safety. 

The duck knew when he had been trying to get out, 
but she didn’t tell. She wanted him to go, for she didn’t 
like his ways. Still, when he had gone, she felt lonely. 
Misery loves company—even though it be very poor com- 
pany. 

But Quackalina had not long to feel lonely. Almost 
any boy who has shot a duck walks home with it pretty 
fast, and this boy nearly ran. He would have run if his 
legs hadn't been so fat. 

The first sound that Quackalina heard when they reached 
the gate was the quacking of a thousand ducks, and it 
frightened her so that she forgot all about the crab and 
her aching wing, and even the decoy. The boy lived on 
a duck farm, and it was here that he had brought her. 
This would seem to be a most happy thing—but there 
are ducks and ducks. Poor little Quackalina knew the 


It would be more like decent 





‘PADDLE, PADDLE’ OF SIR SOOTY'S FEET.” 
haughty quawk of the proud white ducks of Pekin, She 
knew that she would be only a poor colored person among 
them, and that she, whose mother and grandmother had 
lived in the swim of best beach circles, and had looked 
down upon these incubator whitings, who were grown by 
the pound, and had no relations whatever, would now 
have to suffer their scorn. 

Even their distant quawk made her quake, though she 
feared her end was near. There are some trivial things 
that are irritating even in the presence of death. 

But Quackalina was not soon to die. She did suffer 
some humiliations, and her wing was very painful, but a 
great discovery soon filled her with such joy that nothing 
else seemed worth thinking about. 

There were three other black ducks on the farm, and 
they hastened to tell her that they were already decoys, 
and that the one pleasant thing in being a decoy was that 
it was not to be killed or cooked or eaten. 

This was good news. The life of a decoy-duck was 
hard enough; but when one got accustomed to having its 
foot tied to the shore, and shots fired all around it, one 
grew almost to enjoy it. It was so exciting. But to the 
timid young duck who had never been through it it was 
a terrible prospect. 

And so, for a long time, little Quackalina was a very 
sad duck. She loved her cousin, Sir Sooty, and she loved 
pink mallow blossoms. She liked to eat the ‘‘mummy” 
fish alive, and not cooked with sea-weed, as the farmer 
fed them to her. 

But most of all she missed Sir Sooty. And so, two 
weeks later, when her wing was nearly well, in its new, 
agen shape, what was her joy when he himself actual- 
ly waddled into the farm-yard—into her very presence— 
without a single quack of venta 

The feathers of one of his beautiful wings were clipped, 
but he was otherwise looking quite well, and he hastened 
to tell her that he was hep , even in exile, to be with her 
again, And she believ itn, 
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He had Leen captured in a very humiliating way, and 
this he made her promise never to tell. He had swum 
so near a decoy-duck that his foot had caught in its 
string, and before he could get away the farmer had him 
fast. ‘And now,” he quacked, ‘‘I’m glad I did it,” 
and Quackalina quacked, ‘‘So am 1.” And they were 
very happy. 

Indeed, they grew so blissful after a while that they 
decided to try to make the best of farm life and to set- 
tle down, So they began meandering about on long 
waddles—or waddling about on long meanders—all over 
the place, hunting for a cozy hiding-place for a nest. For 
five whole days they hunted before Quackalina finally 
settled down into the hollow that she declared was ‘‘ just 
a fit” for her, under the edge of the old shanty where 
the Pekin feathers were stored. 

White fluffy feathers are very beautiful things, and they 
are soft and pleasant to our touch, but they are sad sights 
to ducks and geese, and Quackalina selected a place for 
her nest where she could never see the door open into 
this dread storehouse 

It was, indeed, very well hidden, and, as if to make it 
still more seenre, a friendly golden-rod sprang up quite 
in front of it, and a growth of peppergrass kindly closed 
in one side 

Quackalina had never been sent out on decoy duty, and 
after a time she ceased to fear it, but sometimes Sir Sooty 
had to go, and his little wife would feel very anxious until 
he came back 

There are some very sad parts in this little story, and 
we are coming to,one of them now. 

The home nest had been made. There were ten beau- 
tiful eggs in it, all polished and shining like opals, and 
the early golden rod that stood on guard before it was 
sending out a first yellow spray, when troubles began to 
come. 
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Quackalina thought she had laid twice as many as ten 
eggs in the nest, but she could not be quite sure, and nei- 
ther could Sir Sooty, thongh he thought so too, 

Very few poetic people are good at arithmetic, and even 
fine mathematicians are said to forget how to count when 
they are in love 

Certain it is, however, that when Quackalina finally de- 
cided to be satisfied to begin sitting, there were exactly ten 
eggs in the nest—just enough for her to cover well with 
her warm down and feathers. 

‘ Sitting-time” may seem stupid to those who are not 
sitting, but Quackalina’s breast was filled with a gentle 
content as she sat, day by day, behind the golden-rod, and 
blinked and reflected and listened for the dear “ paddle, 
paddle” of Sir Sooty's feet, and his loving “‘ qua’, qua’”’— 
a sort of caressing baby-talk that he had adopted in speak- 
ing to her ever since che had begun her long sitting. 

Quackalina was a patient little creature, and seldom left 
her nest, so that when she did so for a short walk in the 
giaring sun she was apt to be dizzy and to see strange 
spots before her eyes. But this would all pass away when 
she got back to her cozy nest in the cool shade. 

But one day it did not pass away; it got worse, or at 
least she thought it did. Instead of ten eggs in the nest 
she seemed to see twenty, and they were of a strange dull 
color, and their shape seemed all wrong. She blinked her 
eyes nineteen times, and even rubbed them with her web- 
feet, so that she might not see double, but it was all in 
vain. Before her dazzled eyes twenty little pointed eggs 
lay, and when she sat upon them they felt strange to her 
breast, And then she grew faint, and was too weak even 
to call Sir Sooty; but when he came waddling along pres- 
ently he found her so pale around the bill that he made 
her put out her tongue, and examined her symptoms gen- 
erally 

Sir Sooty was not a regular doctor, but he was a very 
good quack, and she believed in him, which, in many cases, 
is the main thing. 

So when he grew so tender that his words were almost 
like ‘‘qu, qu,” and told her that she had been confined too 
closely ond was threatened with foie gras, she only sighed 
and closed her eyes, and, keeping her fears to herself, 
hoped that the trouble was all in her eyes indeed—or her 
liver 

Now the sad part of this tale is that the trouble was 
not with poor little y meee ye eyes at all. It was in 
the nest. The same farmer's boy who had kept her sit- 
ting of eggs down toten by taking out one every day, un- 
til poor Quackalina’s patience was worn out—the same 
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boy who had not used her as a decoy only because he 
wanted her to stay at home and raise little decoy-ducks— 
this boy it was who had now chosen to take her ten beau- 
tiful eggs and put them under a guinea-hen, and to fetch 
the setting of twenty guinea eggs for Quackalina to hatch 
out. 

He did this just because, as he said, ‘‘ That old black 
duck ’ll hatch out as many eggs again as a guinea-hen 
will, an’ the guinea ll cover her ten eggs easy. I'm goin’ 
to swap ’em.” And “swap ’em” he did. 

Nobody knows how the guinea-hen liked her sitting, for 
none but herself and the hey knew where her nest was 
hidden in a pile of old rubbish down by the cow-pond. 

When a night had passed, and a new day showed poor 
Quackalina the twenty little eggs actually under her breast 
—eggs so little that she could roll two at once under her 
foot—she did not know what to think. But like many 
patient people when sorrows come, she kept very still and 
never told her fears. 

She had never seen a guinea egg before in all her life. 
There were birds’ nests in some of the reeds along shore, 
and she knew their little toy eggs. She knew the eggs of 
snakes, too, and of terrapins—or “ tarrups,” as they are 
called by the farmer folk along the bay. 

When first she discovered the trouble in the nest she 

thought of these, and the very idea of a great procession 
of little turtles starting out from under her some fine 
morning startled her so that her head lay limp against the 
golden-rod for fully thirteen seconds. Then she got bet- 
ter; but it was not until she had taken a nip at the pepper- 
grass that she was sufficiently warmed up to hold up her 
head and think. And when she thought, she was com- 
forted. These dainty pointed eggs were not in the least 
like the soft clumsy *‘ double-enders” that the turtles lay 
in the sand. Besides, how could turtle-eggs have gotten 
there anyway? How much easier for one head to go 
wrong than twenty eggs. 
She chuckled at the very folly of her fears, and nestling 
down into the place, she soon began to nod. And pres- 
ently she had a funny, funny dream, which is much too 
long to go into this story—which is a great pity, for her 
dream is quite as interesting as the real story, although it 
is not half so true. 

Sitting-time, after this, seemed very long to Quackalina, 
but after a while she began to know by various little stir- 
rings under her downy breast that it was almost over. 
At the first real movement against her wing she felt as if 
everything about her was singing, and saying, ‘‘ Mother! 
mother!” and bowing to her. 

Even the peppergrass nodded, and the golden-rod, and 
careless roosters as they passed seemed to lower their 
combs to her and to forget themselves, just for a minute. 
And a great song was in her own bosom—a great song of 
joy—and although the sound that came from her beauti- 
ful coral bill was only a soft ‘qua’, qua’,” to common 
ears, to those who have the finest hearing it was full of a 
heavenly tenderness. But there was a tremor in it, too— 
a tremor of fear; and the fear was so terrible that it kept 
her from looking down even when she knew a little head 
was thrusting itself up through her great warm wing. 
She drew the wing as a caressing arm lovingly about it, 
though, and saying to herself, ‘‘I must wait till they are 
all come; then Tn look,” she gazed upward at the moon, 
that was just showing a rim of gold over the hay-stack— 
and closed her eyes. 

There was no sleep that long night for little mother 
Quackalina 

It was a great, great night. Under her breast, wonder- 
ful happenings every minute; outside, the white moon- 
light; and always in sight across the yard, just a dark ob- 
ject against the ground—Sir Sooty, sound asleep, like a 
philosopher! 

Oh yes, it was a great, great night. Its last hours before 
day were very dark and sorrowful, and by the time a gold- 
en gleam shot out of the east, Quackalina knew that her 
first glance into the nest must bring her grief. The tiny 
restless things beneath her brooding wings were chirping 
in an unknown tongue. But their wiry Japanesy voices, 
that clinked together like little copper kettles, were very 
young and helpless, and Quackalina was a true mother- 
duck, and her heart went out to them. 

When the fatal moment came and she really looked 
down into the nest, her relief in seeing beautiful feathered 
things, at least, was greater than any other feeling. It 
was something not to have to mother a lot of ‘ tarrups,” 
certainly. 

Little guineas are very beuntiful, and when presently 
Quackalina found herself crossing the yard with her twen- 
ty dainty red-booted hatchlings, although she longed for 
her own dear, ney. smoky, “ beautiful” ducklings, she 
could not help feeling pleasure and pride in the exquisite 
little creatures that had stepped so briskly into life from 
beneath her own breast. 

It was natural that she should have hurried to the 
pond with her brood. Wouldn't she have taken her own 
ducklings there? If these were only 
little “ step-ducks,” she was resolved 
that, in the language of step-mothers, 
** they should never know the differ- 
ence.” She would begin by taking 
them in swimming. 

Besides, she longed for the pond 
herself. It was the place where she 
could best think quietly and get 
things straightened in her mind. 

Sir Sooty had not seen her start 
off with her new family. He had — 
said to himself that he bad lost so = | 
much rest all night that he must 
have a good breakfast, and so, at the 
moment when Quackalina and the 
guineas slipped around the stable to 
the cow-pond, he was actually floun- 
dering in the very centre of one of 
the feed-troughs in the yard, and let- 
ting the farmer turn the great mass 
of cooked ‘‘feed” all over him. 
Greedy ducks often act that way. 
Even the snow-white Pekins do it. 
It is bad enough any time, but on the 
great morning when one becomes a 
papa-duck he ought to try to be dig- 
nified, and Sir Sooty knew it. And 
he knew full well that events had 
been happening all night in the nest, 
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and that was why he said he had lost rest. But he hadn’t. 
A great many people are like Sir Sooty. They say they 
lose sleep when they don’t. 

But listen to what was taking place at the cow-pond, 
for it is this that made this story seem worth the telling. 

When Quackalina reached the poud, sbe flapped her 
tired wings three times from pure gladness at the sight 
of the beautiful water. And then, plunging in, she took 
one delightful dive before she turned to the shore, and in 
the sweetest tones invited the little ones to follow her. 

But they— 

Well, they ag looked down at their red satin boots 
and shook their heads. And then it was that Quackalina 
noticed their feet, and saw that they would never swim. 

It was a great shock to her. She paddled along shore 
quite near them for a while, trying to be resigned to it. 
And then she waddled out on the grassy bank, and fed 
them with some newts, and a tadpole, and a few blue- 
bottle flies, and a snail, and several other delicacies, which 
they seemed to enjoy quite as much as if they had been 
young ducks. And then Quackalina, seeing them quite 
appy, struck out for the very middle of the pond. She 
would have one glorious outing, at least. Oh, how sweet 
the water was! How it soothed the tender spots under 
her weary wings! How it cooled her ears and ber tired 
eyelids! And now—and now—and now—as she dived 
and dipped and plunged—how it cheered and comforted 
her heart! How faithfully it bore her on its cool bosom! 
For a few minutes, in the simple joy of her bath, she even 
forgot to be sorrowful. 

And now comes the dear part of the troublous tale of 
this little black mother-duck—the part that is so pleasant 
to write—the part that it will be good to read. 

When at last Quackalina, turning, said to herself, “I 
must go ashore now and look after my little steppies,” 
she raised her eyes and looked before her to see just 
where she was. And then the vision she seemed to see 
was so strange and so beautiful that— well, she said 
afterwards that she never knew just how she bore it. 

Just before her, on the water, swimming easily on its 
trusty surface, were ten little, ugly, smoky, ‘* beautiful” 
ducks! Ten little ducks that looked precisely like every 
one of Quackalina’s relations! And now they saw her 
and began swimming towards her. 

Before she knew it, Quackalina had flapped her great 
wings and quacked aloud three times, and three times 
again! And she didn’t know she was doing it, either. 

She did know, though, that in less time than it has 
taken to tell it, her own ten beautiful ducks were close 
about her, and that she was kissing each one somewhere 
with her great red bill. And then she saw that upon the 
bank a nervous, hysterical guinea-hen was tearing along, 
and in a voice like a carving-knife screeching aloud with 
terror. It went through Quackalina’s bosom like a nen- 
ralgia, but she didn’t mind it very much. Indeed, she 
forgot it instantly when she looked down upon her duck- 
lings again, and she even forgot to think about it any 
more. And so it was that the beautiful thing that was 
happening on the bank, under her very eyes almost, never 
came to Quackalina’s knowledge at all, 

When her own bosom was as full of joy as it could be, 
why should she have turned at the sound of the carving- 
knife voice to look ashore, and to notice that at its first 
note there were twenty little pocket-knife answers from 
over the pond, and that in a twinkling twenty pairs of 
red satin boots were running as fast as they could go to 
meet the great speckled moither-hen, whose blady voice 
was the sweetest music in all the world to them? 

When, after quite some time, Quackalina began to realize 
things, and thought of the little guineas, and said to her- 
self, ‘‘Goodness gracious me!” she looked anxiously 
ashore for them, but not a red boot could she see. The 
whole delighted guinea family were at that moment 
having a happy time away off in the corn-field, out of 
sight and hearing. 

his was very startling, and Quackalina grieved a little 
because she couldn’t grieve more. She didn't under- 
stand it at all, and it made her almost afraid to go ashore, 
so she kept her ten little ducklings out upon the water 
nearly all day. 

And now comes a very amusing thing in this story. 

When this great eventful day was passed, and Quacka- 
lina was sitting happily among the reeds with her dear 
ones under her wings, while Sir Sooty waddled proudly 
around her with the waddle that Quackalina thought the 
most graceful walk in the world, she began to tell him 
what had happened, beginning at the time when she no- 
ticed that the eggs were wrong. 

Sir Sooty listened very indulgently for a while, and then 
—it is a pity to tell it on him, but be actually burst out 
laughing, and told her, with the most patronizing quack 
in the world, that it was ‘‘ all imagination.” 

And when Quackalina insisted with tears, and even a 
sob or two, that it was every word true, he quietly looked 
at her tongue again, and then be said a very long word 
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for a quack doctor. It sounded like 'lucination. And he 
told Quackalina never, on any account, to tell any one else 
so absurd a tale, and that it was only a canard—which was 
very flippant and unkind, in several ways. There are 
times when even good jokes are out of place. 

At this, Quackalina said that she would take him to the 
nest and shuw him the little pointed egg-shells. And she 
did take him there, too. Late at night, when all honest 
ducks, excepting somuambulists and such as have vin- 
dications on hand, are asleep, Quackalina led the way 
back to the old nest. But when she got there, although 
the clear white moonlight lay upon everything and re- 
vealed every blade of grass, not a vestige of nest or straw 
or shell remained in sight. 

The farmer's boy had cleared them all away. 

By this time Quackalina began to be mystified herself, 
and after a while, seeing only her own ten ducks always 
near, and never sighting such a thing as little, flecked, red- 
booted guineas, she really came to doubt whether it bad 
all happened or not. 

And even to this day she is not quite sure. How she 
and all her family finally got away and became happy 
wild birds again is another story. But while Quackalina 
sits and blinks upon the bank among the mallows, with 
all ber ugly “ beautiful” children around her, she some- 
times even yet wonders if the whole thing could have 
been a nightmare after all. 

But it was no nightmare. It was every word true. If 
anybody doesn’t believe it, let him ask the guineas. 


THE WORLD GOES ON. 


Tes no note of our dole and dearth, 
Heeding as little our joy and mirth, 
Fasting or feasting, bliss or bane, 

Smiling or weeping, health or pain, 

‘The seasons come and the seasons go, 

Forth from their haven the four winds blow; 
Waken the flowers, or drift the flakes, 

On the patient shore the wild wave breaks, 
The day wears on in dusk or dawn, 

And ever, forever, the world goes on. 


LEFT-OVER AFFECTION. 
LL the world is full of mothers—happy mothers, tired 
mothers, proud mothers, anxious mothers, wise mo- 
thers and foolish—but all are loving mothers. For mo- 
ther-love, like many another of the world’s sweetest bless- 
ings, is by no means a rare thing. 

it may differ in degree and kind, but there is at Jeast a 
spark of it in the heart of every one. A mother happy 
in her children knows the truest and deepest happiness 
the world can offer. A fulness of joy she has which you, 
© modern woman, with your ambitions and your career, 
may never hope to know. You may escape the limiting 
cares of the nursery, you may lead a ‘‘ broader intellectual 
life,” you may even prove to the world that you can do 
something as well as any man can do it, but that little 
mother who has just tucked her babies into their white 
beds for the night, and now sits down to finish the small 
frock or jacket before her day's work is done—can any 
man do the work which has been put into ber hands to do? 
Do not think her mind is absorbed in the shape of the 
garment or the setting of the stitches. Her well-trained 
fingers take care of these, leaving her mind free to deal 
with affairs of more importance. 

She is thinking of the little man who will wear this gar- 
ment to-morrow, and of the question he asked her when 
he finished his prayer to-night: ‘‘Mamma, how do you 
know there isa God? You never saw Him.” P 

Now this mother, being wise, believes that her children 
ask questions because they want to know. She has learne? 
that a child has a much stronger desire to acquire know- 
ledge, in proportion to his ability, than a grown person, and 
this desire he shows in many ways, some of which we call 
inquisitive and some destructive. So she treats their 
questions seriously, and answers them as honestly and 
fully as she can, though it often costs much painstaking 
thought to bring the subject within the limits of their 
understanding. 

Thus, ever loving and ever doing, the little mother, 
with head and heart full to overflowing, takes no note of 
time as it flies. The weeks pile up into months, the 
months into years, and, alas! the mother’s sad day is ap- 
proaching. It comes when she first realizes that her 
children no longer need her. I do not mean need her 
care and service as she had been wont to give them, but 
when their lives have become things apart from hers, 
whole and complete in themselves, to which she can add 
nothing and from which she cannot take away. 

This time comes when her children either marry and 
make homes for themselves, or go out into the world, 
whither she cannot follow, to seek their own fortunes. 
She is alone now, with a heart full of left-over affection, 
and, seemingly, with no place in which to use it. 

Now indeed is motherhood pathetic. But this is the 
test through which all maternal love must pass to prove 
its purity, to prove whether it be of earth or heaven. If 
hers has been a selfish love, the lonely mother sits down 
with folded hands and bemoans her uselessness. She has 
a vague sort of feeling that in some way she has been 
wronged, yet she cannot tell how or by whom. So she 
shuts herself up, allows her life to grow narrow, thus 
unfits herself for companionship with her children, and 
falls into the ‘‘ mediocrity that threatens middle age.” 

The true mother, however, sees now a new and far- 
reaching way of being of service to her children. She her- 
self has reached that time of life when she can be of most 
use in the world—for between fifty and sixty-five years of 
age a wise and strong woman attains her highest point of 
influence. She has serene health, the discipline of life 
has gis en her the greatest possible command of self, and 
her diminishing home cares give her leisure. 

She realizes that her children are no longer hers alone; 
they belong to the world. By its verdict they must live, 
and with it they must stand or fall. They are one with 
the world now; they will have their share of its joys, but 
they will have to also bear their share of its pains and 
sorrow, and, yes, they will share its sin. 

Whatever she can do to make the world a better place 
for them to live in, whatever she can do to lighten its 
burdens or to add to its joys, sbe does for her own. 
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“Our children are a of the world—do ye hear” 
They are one with the world, we must huld them all dear.” 


So she gives herself to her children again through the 
world, and thus resolves her specific mother-love into love 
for the world, which is what the world wants and what 
Christ came to bring into it. 


ss 





OR the last week the tournament committee of the 
Morris County Golf Club, and a large number of the 
other members as well, have been bueying. themselves 
most energetically with preparations for the National Wo- 
men’s Championship, which begins next Tuesday. Inthe 
first place it has been thoroughly seen to that. the nine-hole 
course to be used should be in as excellent shape as pos- 
sible. Under the supervision of Wier, the club’s profes- 
sional, much time has been spent upon the putting-greens, 
and the various hazards have also received their share 
of attention. The course will, it is safe to say, meet the 
approbation of all the visiting players. While two rounds 
of it are certainly somewhat Jess difficult than a circuit of 
the long eighteen-hole links, it will still be found trouble- 
some enough to all but extremely good players. Two of 
the holes are very long, and it is necessary to cross the 
railroad track twice. This involves clearing a rather wide 
road-bed with ditches and rail fences at each side. It is 
quite possible for a good driver todo this witbout trouble, 
but those who are weak at long shots, and inclined to 
‘*putt along over the ground,” as some one has aptly 
characterized it, will do well to practise driving indus- 
triously beforehand. Accidental faults, such as topping 
or slicing the ball, do frequently happen, however, even 
to those who are habitually good drivers, so that the rail- 
road track is likely to prove a grave of more than one 
competitor's hopes. 


In connection with practising with especial regard to 
the tournament, a word might be “yg | said, 
perhaps, about attempting a change of style. his is 
certainly not a safe thing to-do shortly before an impor- 
tant competition. Although it is, of course, always de- 
sirable to correct any serious defect of form in playing, it 
must be remembered that this takes time to accomplish 
satisfactorily. It cannot be done in a few days. Many 
players have spoiled their game for several weeks, some- 
times for nearly an entire summer, by trying a wholly 
new method of driving, in the hope of increasing the 
length of their carries. The same is true of iron-play, and, 
in a less degree, of putting. A book recently published 
in Edinburgh on golf has these suggestions to offer as 
remedies for the condition known as *‘ out of form”: 

‘If out of iron-play, the fault is frequently remedied 
by keeping the heel of the iron well forward and down. 
‘ Slicing,’ or driving to the right, is sometimes cured by 
withdrawing the right foot further from the ball. 

‘*Topping is often caused by standing too far forward; 
heeling and slicing by standing too far behind the ball. 
‘If much out of form,do not worry nor adopt a new 
stand, but lay your club aside for a day or two.’” 

The last sentence is a particularly good bit of advice in 
many cases. Everyone who bas been much on the links 
has at times watched players who were clearly suffering 
from too close and hard practice. To use a familiar 
sporting term, they were ‘‘stale,” or,as it is sometimes 
put, with reference to this particular game, ‘‘ over-golfed.” 


Six or seven of the women players of the Morris County 
Club who are almost certain to enter the tournament 
were mentioned last week. In addition to those names 
may be given Mrs. W. Fellowes-Morgan—a contestant at 
Meadowbrook last year—Miss Edith Catlin, Miss Bessie 
Little, and Miss Alice Field. A prominent member of the 
club says that these four will in all probability play. 
Shinnecock Hills will be fairly represented, and four or 
five players are expected to come on from Chicago. It is 
to be hoped that Miss Whigham, whose skill was referred 
to lust week, will not fail to appear. Among the others, 
Mrs, H. C. Chatfield-Taylor and Mrs. H. J. McBirney are 
mentioned. These two reached the final round in a wo- 
men's tournament at the Onwentsia links, near Chicago, 
two weeks ago, defeating a number of other players. 

The well-known hospitality of the Morristown golfers 
will be strongly in evidence during tournament week. 
Many of the visitors will be entertained at the houses of 
the home players throughout their stay. Every evening 
of the tournament a dance will be given in the club-house. 
Special trains will run to and from Convent Station, 
which is much nearer the golf club than Morristown 
proper, in order to accommodate spectators and those 
competitors who do not care to remain in the neighbor- 
hood all the time. 


The women’s competition in the Lenox golf tourna- 
ment, held a few days ago, was somewhat of a disup- 
pointment in that it did not show much progyess or much 
enthusiasm on the part-of the women players at the club. 
Only five contestants appeared for the handsome cup 
given by Madame de Heredia. The best gross score for 
the nine holes was 90, and most of the others were much 
above that. Unfortunately Miss Stone, the only scratch 
player, was unable to appear, or a better gross score than 
the above might have been recorded. All the competitors 
got into trouble wherever hazards of any difficulty pre- 
sented themselves, thereby showing a considerable lack 
of skill, even while making all due allowance for ill luck. 


The annual tennis tournament of the Staten Island 
Ladies’ Club was held last week on the courts at Living- 
ston. This is always one of the important tennis events 
of the year to women players, and usually affords some 
excellent games. The entry list this year was ~~ equal 
to those of preceding seasons, and the quality of play was 
in keeping with the well-known names of the contestants. 
An account of the tournament and comment upon the in- 
dividual playing must be postponed until next week. 

Ape.ia K. BRAINERD. 
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Mary D.—The way in which relations-in-law are addressed or spoken 
of is entirely a matter for individual decision in this country: the form 
**mother,” or “ angnt,” or the more formal “ Mra. Smith,” or “* Mixx 
Brown,” are equally proper, and one is nsed as mach as the other; 
every one bas to decide which form, taking all the circumstances of the 
particular case into consideration, will be best for him or her to ure 

Teott«y Parry.—Send one invitation for the trolley outing party 
te the young man, another to his sister, and another to his mother. 
The sister and brother may then use ove card, and the mother anviher 
and go with them, or they may each provide an escort, as each card in- 
cludes two people. 

Auiox.—Embroidery designs can readily be transferred by means of 
the tranefer-paper which comes iu various colors for ure on light and 
dark materials. Wash the embroidered cloth very lightly iu tepid 
suds of white Castile soap, and rinse in two or three clear waters, with 
a little bluing in the last. If the cloth is a valuable one, it is better 
to eubmit it now and then to professional cleaners. Keep it wrapped 
in blue tissue-paper when not in use. 

W. H. R.—The jacket-wrap to be braided you can have cut by a 
tailor, or fullow some paper pattern of an Etou jacket, only make the 
revers more rolling, the collar in the back deeper, and the points more 
pointed, and be sure that the jacket curves in sufficiently at the side 
seams. One dart will be anfticient. 

RK. 8. V. P.—A white silk striped with satin and tiny lines of 
flowera would make the prettiest possible gown, with low-cut bodice 
trimmed with ruffles of light lace tastened on the shoulders with 
butterfly bows of white taffeta ribbon. The binck brocade gown you 
describe would be quite suitable for the bridegroom's mother, and she 
ehould not wear a bonnet in the evening, but have her bair handsomely 
dreswed. 

Vexen.—Turbans and capotes, both of which will be fashionable this 
winter, should be becoming to you, but you ought to be able to wear a 
medium-sized brim. Stady the effect of your side face with every hat 
you boy, and do not put the hat too far back on the head. Your 
black and white striped silk material will look all the better tor being 
made up with either black or white sleeves, and put a vest in to match 
the sleeves. 

Weerrns Scnsontner.—l. Leave your waist in the same style, but 
have a broad correlet of black satin aud the full front of black satin 
also. Three yards is very narrow for a skirt, and you will find it 
a great improvement to pnt in either the front breadth or the side 
breadtha of black satin, or black cloth braided in brown. 2 Plaid 
waists will be worn thix winter. They are made, when like your 
sample, as simply as possible, with fulness on the shoulders, loose 
fronts, aud medium-size sleeves. Collar and cnffs of fine liven trimmed 
with lace are pretty additions to these waists, and are among the 
novelties. 8. You will find it almost impossible to match your Bleck 
camel’s-hair waist satisfactorily. Your best plan would be to send 
for samples of the fall novelty goods jacquard woollens, a checked 
cheviot in black and red or biack and biue, or, beat of all, black and 
green, With a skirt of black and green you cau wear your biack waist 
and have a blouse front of green bengaline. 

An Op Sunsoniner.—A dark blue cloth gown made with plain 
gored skirt, waist cut in jacket effect and opening in front to show 
white satin waistcoat with lace jabot. Small blue velvet capote trimmed 
with blue velvet ribbon and a white aigrette. The white satin waisi- 
coat mnet be so made a# to be detachable, and any other can take its 
place. In addition a black brocade gown with two waists,a tea 
gown, a brown walking dress with heavy jacket, preferably biack, 
with a light tan wrap warm enough to wear during the winter in 
the evenings, and two or three fancy waists, make a good allowance 
of gowns. It is perfectly proper to write the invitations to a small! 
wedding restricted to relatives. In Bazan No. 15 is an article on 
* Breakfast-Giving ” which will give you the suggestions you need. 

H. L. 8.—Your question is too vague to answer specifically, there 
are so many French weekly papers. But if you will write to some 
dealer in foreign literature, such as Brentano in New York city, and 
state more in detail the character of the periodical that you desire, he 
can procure it for you. 

G. H, T.—See articles in the series “‘ Beanty and Hygiene” on the 
care of the skin and hair in Bazar Nos, 5, 16, and 18. 

New Svunsouisex.—We have never heard of baking-soda causing 
sallowness, but probably the indigestion which it is sometimes taken 
to relieve would have that effect on the complexiun. : 

Ourve.—Where no contract has been made the legal rate of interest 
for the State is assumed, For New York that is six per cent. a year 

Oty Maim.—You will find anu#wers to your queries in the article 
* Cards and Calls” in Bazar No, 38. 

Hripa.—Have a biue cloth Eton jacket braided all over in black to 
wear with your moiré skirt. For the olive-green have an all-black 
fancy bolero. These fancy jackets are much worn at present. 

» M. P.—Have your sleeves cut down into coat sleeves, with a small 
puff of green velvet bordered with sable and caught in butterfly bow 
effect. ‘There are pretty felt sailor bats which are trimmed with fall 
ruches of fancy ribbon. 

Auta Loma.—Black satin wonld look well with your sample, if 
trimming is what you mean. In Bazarg No. 388 you will see sume 
pretty patterns of waists. 

Mus. J. E. J.—A skirt like the styles of last spring, only with 
narrower front breadth, will be fashionable this autumn. Sleeves are 
to be almost tight-fitting, with puff below the shoulder, Ordinary light- 
weight crinoline is a good stiffening, but taffeta silk is beet. For the 
skirt, hair-cloth and steel tape are siill used. Both cord and braid are 
used ov the bottom of skirts, or the bias velveteen. 

Mas. M. 8.—See answer above to Mrs. J. E. J. 
braid with a cord finish for skirt-binding. 

Dororay.—A black satin skirt is too old for a young girl. 
silk skirt would be far prettier 

c. R.—Bands of Persian lamb set all around the cape and on each 
seam (in umbrella effect if there are not many seams) should make 
your cloth cape look like new. There is no marked difference in cut 
or style. The high Medici collar is perhaps a little higher, and the 
width a bit wider, but that is all. There are a great many new black 
goods which are extremely handsome, and would make the etyle of 
dress yon wish. Send for samples of the black novelty goods 

B. A.—Make your black serge with skirt well gored and trimmed 
around the bottom with five rows of black silk and wool braid. A 
short jacket in bolero style, slashed in the buck and trimmed all around 
with braid, two rows, to be worn over fancy fronts, is among the new 
styles. For your little girls dress make a full gathered ekirt, plain 
waist, frilled at the shoulders and shirred at the belt, back, and front. 
Have belt, collar, and straps over the shoulders of brown or bine rib- 
bon two inches wide, finished with rosettes. 

Emuexory.—No, black will not look well with your sample. The bias 
ruffies on the skirt shonid be an improvement. Heavy cream lace put 
on the waist to form a bolero jacket will make your gown look quite 
smart. You might have a black satin collar and corselet, but do not 
put black anywhere else. 
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REFERENCE-BOOKS FOR WOMEN. 

HOW WOMEN SHOULD RIDE. By “C. de Hurst.” 
16mo, Cloth, $1 25. 

THE EXPERT WAITRESS. By Annie T. Springsteed, 
Cloth, $1. 

OUR HOME PETS. How to Keep Them Well and Happy. By Olive 
Thorne Miller. Illustrated. 16mo, Cloth, $1 25. 

THE TECHNIQUE OF REST. By Anna C. Brackett. 
75 centa, 

WHAT TO EAT: HOW TO SERVE IT. By Christine Terhune Her- 
rick. 16mo, Cloth, $1. 

HOUSEKEEPING MADE EASY. 
16mo, Cloth, $1. 

CRADLE AND NURSERY. By Christine Terhune Herrick. 
Cloth, $1. 

FAMILY LIVING ON $500 A YEAR. By Juliet Corson. 16mo, 
Cloth, $1 25, 

THE HOUSE COMFORTABLE. By Agnes Bailey Ormsbee. 
Cloth, $1. 

CHOICE COOKERY. By Catharine Owen. 16mo, Cloth, $1. 

MANNERS AND SOCIAL USAGES IN AMERICA. By Mrs. John 
Sherwood. 16mo, Cloth, $1 2. 

EVERYBODY'S POCKET CYCLOPADIA. 
16mo, Cloth, 50 cents 

EVERYBODY'S WRITING-DESK BOOK. Square 16mo, Cloth, 50 
cents, 

EVERYBODY'S BOOK OF CORRECT CONDUCT 
Cloth, 50 centa. 

EVERYBODY'S GUIDE TO MUSIC. 
Cloth, 80 cents. 
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THE CHILDREN'S DAY. 


‘ie is no real necessity for its beginning at six 
o’clock in the morning, and for the mother to be tired 
out by the time she reaches the breakfast table. That is 
a hard beginning all around, and to arrange the day so 
that the children sleep until seven or half past is some- 
thing for the mother to attend to. This is, of course, if 
one of the children sleeps in the room with its mother, and 
if breakfast is at the conventional hour of eight. Aftera 
child is two and a half or three years old the mid-day nap is 

nerally and gradually given up. The habit of resting may 
be kept up, and the child taught to lie down for half an 
hour or so at a regular time, and so rest the active little 
body, even if she does not sleep. Then if the child is put 
to bed at six o'clock, and sleeps until half past seven in 
the morning, that is thirteen hours straight sleep, and is 
quite as beneficial as a nap in the middle of the day, go- 
ing to bed at six and not going right to sleep, and waking 
up atan early hour in the morning. To children who are 
in the habit of waking up a books are often given 
to look at, toys to play with, and a cracker to eat—almost 
anything that will keep them quiet for an hour longer. 
They very soon realize the advantages of this arrange- 
ment, and consequently at the first opening of their eyes 
their thoughts are bent on the cracker and the doll. But 
if these are withheld from them, and they are taught that 
they must lie still until a certain hour, they will learn that 
nothing is gained by waking up, and gradually sleep later 
and later. At least this has been a personal experience, 
started in a mother’s ignorance in thinking that children 
always wake up at an early hour. It works so well now 
that little four-year-old's first question on opening her 
eyes at half past seven is, ‘“‘Is it time for me to wake 
up?” 

The bath can be given in the morning or the evening, 
whichever seems the most convenient. In the winter 
the mornings are apt to be cold, and the bath-room, too, 
is generally occupied by older members of the family. 
The rooms are warmer at night, and there is a satisfaction 
in winter, as well as in summer, of putting the children 
to bed clean. The water should only be lukewarm, and 
they should be thoroughly rubbed with a soft bath-towel, 
and then put quickly to bed. Breakfast is a family meal, 
and the children, if they are taught to behave quietly, can 
eat at the table as young as three, and not be an annoyance 
to any one. They want to be well protected by a nice 
large bib, and to be seated the right height at the table, 
which will greatly help them in their eating, either in a 
high chair, or in the dining-room chair with the addition 
of acushion. The breakfast of children up to five or six 
years of age should consist of fruit in season, and a saucer 
of oatmeal with milk and cream and a little sugar; a 
glass of milk, bread and butter, or toast or roll, with the 
addition of a soft-boiled egg if the appetite demands it. 
The oatmeal can be varied with hominy and wheatena, 
or some of the other breakfast foods. 

After breakfast. is a quiet time for the children who do 
not go to school or kindergarten, and it is a good hour of 
the day for a little home teaching. At half past ten or 
eleven comes the morning outing, when the older child 
can be called for at kindergarten, and the children can 
play in the nearest square until lunch-time. This is their 
dinner, and a simple meal should be provided for them 
of meat, potato, and vegetable, and pudding or fruit of 
some kind for dessert. 

The simple, properly cooked, digestible food given to 
the children when they are young helps largely to lay the 
foundation of their future health, and no mother can be 
too careful upon this point. After dinner another walk 
can be taken for about an hour, or a play in the back 
yard will answer the purpose of exercise and fresh air, 
without requiring the attention of an older person. Then 
comes the happy play in the nursery until supper-time, 
at five or half past five o’clock. Dolls and blocks, a paint- 
box, some toy irons, a tea set, a train of cars, a ball, will 
afford unlimited joy. Blocks are an endless source of 
pleasure, and really the most sensible of all toys for chil- 





(Fie. 1.—TRIMMED VELVET HAT. 


PRACTICAL LESSONS IN MILLINERY. 
I.—VELVET FOLDS AND EDGES. 


TT is often necessary to use folds of velvet, either on 

top, or, as is more often the case, underneath a brim. 
When a beginner first attempts covering a hat, the edge is 
her weak point, and as it frequently has to be gone over 
several times before a state of perfection as regards the 
stitch is arrived at, these folds serve to cover a very bad- 
ly used place as well as help trim the hat, so I shall speak 
of them first. 

To make one correctly, cut a bias strip of velvet one 
inch wide. There are occasions where three-fourths of 
an inch is sufficient, as, for instance, where several are to 
be used. Where a joinin the length is required, you 
must always make it along the straight or selvedge of the 
material, and not across the bias. This is a positive rule, 
and must never, on any consideration, be put aside. The 
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dren. There is something new and different to be done with 
them every day, and they never break. A great deal can 
be done with a paint-box (containing g paints) and 
some old illustrated papers. With a little patience the 
children can be taught how to use them, and given direc- 
tion in the choice of colors, etc., so that in course of time 
their work will be quite presentable. To play “ tea par- 
ty,” with a little hot water in the teapot, and real milk in 
the pitcher, and sugar in the sugar-bowl, is a great happi- 
ness. Once or twice a week it is nice for them to have 
some friends in to play with them, and these are good oc- 
casions to use the tea set. It is better not to give children 
all their toys at once, but to keep some in reserve; then 
they do not tire of them, and have something to look for- 
ward to. A work-basket fitted up is a pleasure to the 
little girl who is fond of sewing, and many a rainy after- 
noon can be whiled away with her “needle.” ‘each her 
how to use the little thimble, to thread her needle, and to 
take small stitches. Draw a pencil line along the seam to 
keep it straight, and it will hip wondeetully in the results. 
Cut out a dress for a poor neglected dolly, and show her 
how to sew it. The little fingers can just as well be kept 
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busy doing things in the right way as in the wrong, and 
the trouble that it takes is well repaid. 

From the very beginning of things teach children to 
amuse themselves, to make use of their own resources, 
aud to make up and play their own games without any 
demands upon older people. It is far better for them 
and for others, and will come naturally to them if when 
they are very young they have the proper guidance. 
When they are old enough teach them, too, to pick up 
their toys after the afternoon's play, and to return things 
to their proper places. They can have just as much fun 
in doing it as in many of their games, and accomplish a 
good result besides. After the supper, chiefly of bread 
and butter and a glass of milk, a quiet half-hour with the 
mother is the best way of closing the day. They will 
have their favorite books to be read from, and stories to 
be told, and the little active heads and bodies can quiet 
down before bedtime. Then come the little prayers, the 
many hugs and kisses, and their day, so happy and so 
short, is ended. 


illitstration Fig. 3 should make the directions unmistak- 
able; it shows the ends of two bias strips, with the end as 
it would appear after the strip was cut, and which must 
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bias edge 
FIG. 3. 


remain that way, as it is the proper angle at which a join 
must be made. The dotted lines show where the join 
should not be made. . The strip is then made into what 
is termed a ‘‘ plain” fold; it is simple enough, but care 
must be taken not to draw the thread too tight; it must 











FIG. 4 


be firm, and the edges of the material meet exactly, but 
not lap over each other(Fig. 4). Another important thing 
is, don’t make your stitches too small; your needle should 
go in about half an inch below where you drew it out. 








FIG. 5. 
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THE OMAHA WOMAN'S CLUB. 


HE Woman’s Club of Omaha, Nebraska, one of the 
points contemplated for the next biennial convention 
of the National Federation, is exceptionally large for its 
age. It has been in existence but three years, and has a 
membership of five hundred and twenty active members. 
The object of this association is not only to stimulate in- 
tellectual development, for which purpose it has classes 
in every line of study and research, but also to aid phil- 
anthropic and reformatory efforts. It has already be- 
come a power in the city’s progress, and on more than one 
occasion has helped its brothers of the community over 
some financial crisis, and given its support to business 
ventures of importance. 

In return for this expression of good-will, a number of 
prominent business men have donated generous sums of 
money toward the building of a club-house, which will 
be begun this year. In connection with this institution 
there will be a school of domestic science, in which every 
branch of household economics will be taught; for these 
women believe in having a thorough understanding of 
healthful home-making go hand in hand with a cultiva- 
tion of the intellectual and fine arts. 

The department of Domestic Economy in the club has 
had lectures by prominent people in all the branches of 
its work, including demonstrations of the benefit and use 
of native grains and cereals; and the departments of Mu- 
sic and Art have made a study of the history and develop- 
ment of their respective arts, illustrated by recitals and 
stereopticon views. 

The present leader of the department of Education, 
Mrs. T. K. Sudborough, is the candidate for State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, who is almost sure to be 
elected. 

Lucy T. Andrews, lecturer, and founder of the cooking- 
school system at Wellesley College, and Rev. Augusta 
Chapin, noted for her addresses at the World’s Congress 
of Religions, are honorary members of the club. It is 
kept in touch with the work of sister organizations in the 
State through the columns of the Woman’s Weekly, the 
official organ of the Nebraska State Federation of Clubs, 
edited and published by Miss Mary Fairbrother, a thor- 
oughly capable Nebraska woman. Another of the aims of 
this many-sided club is the promotion of sociability among 
the members, and receptions of a unique character are one 
of its most attractive features. All the celebrities who 
come to the city are entertained by this hospitable bedy, 
which is fortunate in possessing among its members some 
women of more than local prominence. Among these, 
Mrs. Frances M. Ford, founder and second president of 
the club, is a musician of marked ability, whose organ re- 
citals are considered in the light of events. She is also a 
woman of strong business instincts, and has just been 
elected one of the board of directors of the National Fed- 
eration of clubs for the ensuing year. 

The newly appointed president is Mrs. Elia W. Peattie, 
well known throughout the West in literary and philan- 
thropic pursuits. For several years she has been on the 
editorial staff of one of Omaha's leading dailies, and has 
full control of the woman's column, to which she brings 
all the treasure of a fine mind and warm humanity. 

Mrs. Peattie began her literary career with a story for 
an Eastern newspaper competition, for which she won the 
thousand-dollar prize. Since then she has continued 
writing for the various magazines, and her stories of West- 
ern life and character are gaining her an ever-widening 
reputation. Her young people’s history of the United 
States, and stories for children, are original and interesting, 
as are all of the efforts of this gifted woman. Her char- 
ity is of the sort that embraces all mankind, and her 
words, written and spoken, of the kind that make for 
good. Many women who read her column on lonely West- 
ern farms have been helped by her words, and scores of 
homeless children through her efforts have found happy, 
healthful homes. Mrs, Peattie herself possesses a charm- 
ing home and little ones of her own, and is a devoted mo- 
ther and model hostess. 








Fie. 2—HAT FIG. 1 UNTRIMMED. 


A fold which is a little more difficult to make is what is 
termed the milliners’ fold. In this case the bias strip 
should be about one and a half inches wide. The illus- 
tration Fig. 5 should make the method of procedure 
plain; it shows the upper edge folded over once, and the 
lower edge folded twice and slip-stitched down. The 
lower is lapped over the upper just enough to cover it 
nicely and allow the stitch to be well made. Slip-stitch- 
ing is always the same; when you have once accomplished 
it, you will be able to do it on anything. The principle 
is just the same for this as for the edge of a hat. When 
ties are to be made for a bonnet, this is the fold which is 
used. The end has then to be finished off neatly in a point. 
You must carefully remember for all slip-stitching that 
the stitch must be kept on a line with the folded edge. 

The hat which is shown in Fig. 1 was of golden- 
brown velvet, with black feathers, and, besides being a 
very stylish model, is a very good sample of a plain 
covered hat, which requires the most careful sewing. 
You will notice that the upper side of the brim is in two 
pieces, and the outer circle has to be sewed down on the 
inner one without a speck to show where a stitch has been 
made. A back view of the hat is given, so that you can 
see the way it is made; the front has no trimmings except 
a jet ornament to fasten in the feathers; these are put 
where the black cross is marked on the illustration of the 
shape, Fig. 2. 
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A DAY’S TRIP T0 THE CONTINENT. 


See llustration va double page 


SAIL across the English Channel used 

A to be a sore trial to the soul and boy 
f the landsman, and by vo means a pleasant 

perience even for well seasoned travellers 

One could cross the Atlantic in one of our 
cean steamers without much discomfort; 


it even after a week's acquaintance with 
e« long swell of the Atlantic, the American 
mul for avoid 


qualms when he encountered the short-chop 


Paris could not 
ind confused seas be 
and France in the 
tubs which used to be the 
English comic papers 
ind comic writers loved to depict with most 
the horrors of the 
British matron with her numer 


ping, cross-running 


tween the British coast 
small tumbling 
only 


passage bouts 


conser vati ve 


fraiet te tl 


monotony 


vis flock, and to the then unfrequent ‘Arry 
nd Arriet who dared to cross that silver 
streak But to a great extent the old dis 
comforts have been banished. Better, larger, 


ind swifter boats have taken the place of the 
ll, crowded, slow affairs, with their decks 
bered up with baggage and their cabins 
and i trip to Bou 
ve and back has become quite an institu 


sm 

m 
of uneudurable stuffiie 
logt 


tlor The old-time boats used to start from 
London Bridge, thread their way through 
forests of masts where to-day are countless 


chimneys, and gave their passengers Oppor 


tunity to revive their historical knowledge 
by the sight of Greenwich Hospital and 
Woolwich Arsenal. and the old fort of Til 
bury, where Quees Elizabeth reviewed her 
irmy when the Armada was threatening the 


coast The new steamer, which our engrav 
ing represents as entering Boulogne Harbor, 
leaves Tilbury, and makes the distance to 
Boulogne and back in about twelve hours 
As of old, however, the groups on deck will 
be thinned when the Foreland is passed and 
1s usual the sailors will tell the voyager 
That's Ramsg that there is Deal, and 
that's Dover round that there p'int, only 


you can’t.see it.” and soon till La Marguerite 


touches the jetty rhe compliment paki to 
France by giving her a French name seems 
to be appreciated by the good peopl t Bou 
logne, xs the president of the Chamber of 
Commerce toasted her as the ** Queen of the 
port of Boulogne, the pearl amo stenm 
ers, and added One vndvantage which the 
summer voyeres of La Marguerite confer on 
our port is the not inconsiderable one that 
the English people who come to visit us 
realize before they go back that we do not 
feed exclusively upon frogs Do the Anglo 


Suxons still cherish this t 
we wonder? 
with the other fairy-tales 
slways a good-natured crowd, and do not 
tol afl can amuse themselves 
even under the difficulties which le mal de 
ner brings ip its train 


me-honored super 
We fear it has vanished 
I'he “ trippers ” 


sition, 
ure 


ew COCO 


i? THE LITTLE GREEN HOUSE 
( NE of the many things that I do enjoy 
mpany of young folks, dut I 

must aay that I want them to make the most 


18 Lue ¢ 


their Opportunities suntie is really a 
maich-maker ‘and there is nothing to re 
member this season 

No introductions, no beginnings of suc 
cessful endings for next season I asked 

None that I know of I did have great 
hopes of you and Jack Lewis, but, dear me! 

va are the very hardest girl to please I ever 
Thiet . 

But, auntie,” T pleaded, “this is my first 
season.an! you yourself said I was too young 
to think of lovers yet 

Young?’ Well, you are rather babyish; 
but the idea of allowing such a chance in life 
is Juck Lewis to pass you by! I am sure 
you are old « nough to ippreciate the postition 


he could have given you, to say nothing of 


his appearance and unselfish nature.” 
Yes, he is an angel,” 
Angel or not, miss, if I had given Lou 


I'racy half the chance to please him that I 
d you, 1 would have had a little pink and 


white note of ‘ Congratulate me’ long ago 
f 


rom her As it is, here you sit perfectly 
indifferent to all I did to help you. And 
lack-—well, I suppose he may be in Boston 


for all you care!” 
Why Boston, auntic 
Boston. of course. since that is where 


Emma Davis was to spend April 


But lam sure it is New ¥ 


a little notice among the personals of Thurs 
day's paper announcing the arrival of his 
vacht By the-bye, I pr mised to gather a 


‘ot of moon-flower seed for him to give to his 
sister, who is devoted to vine culture of all 


sundry | 








| they made a point of always visiting each 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


on account of the color it was painted, was 
| one of the pleasantest, and many a happy 
| social event dated from the Littl Green 
House and auntie’s flower tea; in fact, she 
was always disappointed, and indeed the 
community at large also, if some especially 
desirable engagement did not follow her 
especial efforts, for she was a born match- 
maker and «a very happy, successful one. 

This year not one of the three that she had 
felt confident of had taken place, and she 
was. disappointed, and especially provoked 
at me, for the season was over, and her pet, 
Jack Lewis, had gone North to propose to 
Emma Davis. as she believed, for Jack had 
been intended for me, and I had let him go 
by me 

‘1 do not think the girls of to-day know 
what love or romance means,” she bad said 
“When I was a girl no man could have re 
sisted proposing on such a lovely moonlight 
evening, the air sweet with flowers, and 
you, too, in your very prettiest gown. I tell 
you girls it is your own fault and not the 
men's. All this nonsense about your inde 
pendence and higher education and rights 
is enough to take the romauce out of any 
life.” 

** But, auntie, men like independent girls 
girls who know how to and do take care 
of themselves.” 

Yes, in their proper place, miss. I do 
not wonder ove bit that Jack was afraid of 
you after the way you talked about bonds 
and free silver and investments.” 

“Well, you yourself said it was very in 
teresting at the time, auntie.” 

Yes, I enjoy bearing men talk of such 
things, but mercy! I should not presume to 
understand them 

I waited until I beard her put her work 








away and the cook came in for the day’s or 
ders, and then I run out to the rose garden, 
whose walls were overgrown with the wild 
sweet moon-flower vines of southern Florida, 
and as I pulled the litthe brown pods full of 
seed « redbird sang cheerily from the red 
rose-bush, while a great brown and white 
hawk flew in cirele above, calling, *‘ Queer! 
quer » queer!” 

By-and-by auntie joined me and helped 
gather the seed, a smile flitting across her 
dear face as she counted the seed-pods— 
“ Thirteen for luck, fourteen for right good 
luck, and fifteen for stay luck; that is all 
you can have. Now I want you to finish 
that sketch you are making of the banana 
vith, for uncle says that we are to start for 
Kew York early next week.” 

The following days were such busy ones 
that auntie found very little time to think 
of me or my prospects, and so Jack Lewis 
was forgotien. It was always a hard strug 
gle for auntie to leave her little Southern 
home,even for so short a time as uncle found | 
it necessary to go North each summer, and 





room and corner, and even the rose garden 


} and fruit orchard, and, in fact, every spot of 


wk, for here is | 


kinds, and has a most wonderful garden of 


nothing but vines.” 

Here auntie simply looked at me,and gath 
ering her knitting into the white silk apron 
she always wore when doing that sort of 


work, she went inside, saying, as she closed | 


the screen door 

** Moon-flower seed, indeed! Yes, I would 
gather them. Miss Davis told me that she 
also Was very fond of them.” 

** What, the seed?” 

No, you provoking girl; the flowers, of 
course.” 

Now I knew that I had touched upona 
very int subject when I mentioned 
moon-flowers,for auntie’s annua! moon-flower 
party was one of the events of the season at 
the pretty little winter settlement away down 
on the coast of Florida, of which uncle's 
house, known as the “ Little Green House,” 


resi 


the dear home before leaving, and saying 
good by to them No one corner was dear 
er to them than another, but to me there was 


MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP 
has been used for over fifty years by millions of 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 
sUuCCeSss. It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 


all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhea. Sold by druggists in every part of the 
world. Twenty-five cents a bottle.—[Ade.] 


AN OUNCE OF 
is cheaper than any quantity of cure give 
children narcoti sedatives. They are unnecessary 
when the infant is properly nourished, as it will be if 
brought ap onthe Gail Borden Eagle Brand Con- 
denseed Milk [Ade.} 
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They are the original SINGLE Y 
TUBES and are both fast and 
famous. Do not buy imitations. 





THE HARTFORD RUBBER WORKS CO. 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


New York. Philadelphia. 
Minneapolis. 
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one, the jasmine-covered corner of the pi- 
azza, where I had gone to live over again 
a certain happy moment. Everything was 
seaty to start, and I was just reaching for a 
lovely eluster of jasmine flowers when I 
heard auntie calling me. 

” Jessie! Jessie!. Are you ready?” 

** Not quite, auntie; do come here. 

She came, just a little flustered, saying, 
** Now what have you done?” 

‘It is not what I have done this time. 
auntie dear; it is what I have not done. I 
have not told you, and I wanted to here.” 

** What?” she said, becoming interested. 

‘That Jack and I are engaged.” 

MERAB MITCHELL. 


PROPERLY PREPARED PORRIDGE. 


T is almost impossible to cook any cereal 

(with the exception of rice) too long. 
Few cooks comprehend this, and consequent- 
ly few bouseholds understand what a good, 
wholesome dish the breakfast porridge may 
be. A mother found that oatmeal, of which 
her two-year-old son was extravagantly 
fond, did not agree with him. She told her 
family physician of the fact. 

‘Do you cook the oatmeal thoroughly?” 
he asked. 

**Oh yes!” she replied 

* How long does it boil?” 

** A whole hour,” was the answer. 

“A whole day would be better,” was the 
blunt advice. 

Then he went on to say that the cereal 
should be put on the range in a double- 
boiler at noon and cooked until the fire went 
out at night. Boiling water could be added 
occasionally, and at the time this was poured 
in, the oatmeal should be beaten hard for 
a moment. Except for this, the porridge 
needed no attention. At bedtime it was 
to be removed and set in a cool place until 
morning, when it could be put on the stove 
aud allowed to cook until breakfast-time 





The mother has since then followed these | 
directions exactly, and finds that oatmeal | 
thus prepared agrees with the most delicate 


stomach. It is tender, jellylike, and deli 
cious. The husband calls it‘‘a kind of 
sublimated porridge.” 
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os” VELVEIEEN 
SKIRT BINDINGS 


Cut Bias—to fit the new 
skirts. 

Cord secured—Will never 
drop out and look unsightly. 


Silk .Stitched Edge — 
saves time and work. 


If your dealer WILL NOT 
supply you we will. 

Samples showing /abe/s and materials mailed free. 

** Home Dressmaking Made Easy, ' anew 72 page 
book by Miss Emma M. Hooper, of the Ladies’ Home 
Journal, tells in plain words how to make dresses at 
home without previous training ; mailed for 25c. 

Ss. H. & M. Co., P.O. Box 699, N. Y, City. 
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In artistic beauty, excellence, and circu 


jation is without a rival. — Céristian Work, 
New York, Nov. 28, 1895. 


HARPER’S 
WEEKLY 


$4.00 A YEAR. 
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& “w@HST to West, from Worth to a 
AD, South, everywhere, the must- a 
as cian, the dealer, the artist, the 
Eas amateur, the judge, the specialist and @ 
se expert, all now acknowledge tbat never a 
A, before bave Chickering & Sons made a, 
GS Pianos with sucb magnificent artistic “> 
cis attributes as the uprigbts and grands Gs 
a now made by that famous and dis- & 
a> tinguished old firm. They are models av, 
a. of scientific and artistic Piano-build- D4 
as ing; thep are wonderful instruments.” as 
AV, QV), 
as —Musical Courier, March 4, 1896. as 
&, =3 Only Retail Wlarerooms at our Factory, ora 
ae 791 Tremont st Wortbampton St., ge 
*. Boston. 4 
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LEICHNER’S 


Made by L.. Leichner, Berlin. 


THE BEST POWDERS FOR THE FACE ARE 


FETT-POWDER «4» 
ERMINE-POWDER 


These Powders are adhesive yet invisible; the skin gets a 
rosy, natural and youthful coloring. 


WHOLESALE DEPOT: WEISS & ROSENTHAL, NEW YORK. 







Sold by all Druggists and Perfumers. 
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B. Altman & C 


Call attention to their new 


Shoe Department 


(Ladies, Misses, and Children). 


DRESS, RECEPTION, 
WALKING, and 
BICYCLE SHOES, 


AT ATTRACTIVE PRICES. 
3d Floor. 


18th St., 19th St., & 6th Ave., N.Y. 

















This 
Trade 


Mark 


stamped on every 
garment, insures 
you genuine 


YPSILANTI 


coum UNDERWEAR 


REFORM 

the most perfect, most healthful, 

most delightfully comfortable 

underwear made. Endorsed 
by physicians. 

Bend for Catalogue and our new 
book “Modern Underwear and 
How to Wear It,” Free. 

HAY & TODD MFG. CO. 

Ypsilanti, Mich. 








Better than Rubber | 


ABSOLUTELY ODORLESS 
The New Success —A Perfect Dress Shield 


OMO 


DRESS SHIELDS , 


These are the only 
Dress Shicids 
made without 
Rubber or Gutta- 







They are light- 
er by half than 
any other shields. 

hey do not de- 
teriorate by age, 
and will outwear 
rubber or stock- 
inet shields; therefore are the most economical. 
Lighter by half than others. For sale by al! first- 
class dealers, or send 25 cents for Sample pair to 


OMO MANUPACTURING CO., 394 Canal Street, New York 


“Hear dem belis a ringing, 
dey’s ringing everywhere.” 


not excel in sweetness aud pu- 


BICYCLE BELLS 


The standard of excellence the 
wide world over. in 16 differ- 
ent otyies and prices. All deal 
ers sell them. 





The Chimes of Normandy conld | 


The New Departure Bell Co., Bristol, Cona., U.S.A. | 










Aine COMPLEXIOy 
LAIT ANTEPHELIQUE 
4 or Gandés milk 
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EBan New Ready Out 


WAIST pees 
LATE®T ad, rad (gad PaTT 
COMPLETE DIRECTIONS for CUTTING iG, STITCHIN 
and finishing enure dress. ase DW. MOODY. Bé, ST. LOU 





WILL DO YOUR SHOPPING.— Miss Gex 
TRUDE B. Mawson,1230 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 














HARPER’S BAZAR 


VO NID 
“Please, 
Mister 
Burglar, 


don’t take that, 


cause papa says us 
children couldn’t get 
along without it.” 
There is more actual 
nourishment in 


Siult Nidne 


TRADE MARK. 








—the food drink—than can be gained in any other way. 
It’s a prime producer of blood and the ideal vitalizer. Invalu- 
able for nursing mothers and sufferers from wasting diseases. 


Sold by all druggists. 
Prepared by ANHEUSER-BUSCH BREWING ASSOCIATION, 
St. Louis, U.S. A. 


Send for handsomely illustrated colored booklets and other 
reading matter. 


NEW YORK DEPOT, 24 AND 27 WEST STREET. 


UTINE 


T The only awarded at the Paris 
SPECIAL, 


Exhibition 1889. 
VU e. L @ ) HYGIENIC, ADHERENT & INVISIBLE 
TOILET POWDER—- CH. FAY, rate 


9. Rue deta Paix. Paris. — Caution. None Genuine but thased aring the word “FRANCE” and the signatore CH. FA) FAY | 
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HARPER & BROTHERS. 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED: 
CURTIS'S 
CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY 


Volume II. 


Constitutional History of the United 
States from their Declaration of Inde- 


pendence to the Close of their Civil War 


a 


NEW BOOK 


BY KIRK MUNROE 
| Rick Dale. 


Coast 


A Story of the Northwest 
Illustrated by W. A. ROGEks. 
Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25 


A story of the adventures of two boys thrown by 


By ¢ é T wad Cust. Ya Te circumstances into the company of Indians, smug 
y (sEORGE ICKNOR R nh WO ° giers, and northwestern loggers. They have many : 
Volumes Vol. Il Edited by Josepn | thrilling escapes from such unpleasant companions, 
and the story is full of important information con- 
CULBERTSON CLAYTON vo, Cloth, Un cerning our Northwestern States : 
cut Edges and Gilt Top, $3 00. 
" . BY THE SAME AUTHOR: 
Vol. L., in uniform style, $3 00. ” 
. - ‘- dent March Snow-Shoes and Sledges.—The Fur-Seal’s 
tis’s de 894, ~ 2 
After Mr. Curti eath, in Marchy 1894, a large | Tooth. — Raftmates. — Canoemates. Camp- 
quantity of manuscript relating to Ae proposed t Do Eact , Ul 
second volume was found among his papers, and this | ™#*€s- rymates. Each one volume. us- 
material was placed in the hands of Mr Joseph Cul trated. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1 25 
( , by whom th »| h t , - . 
bert, Cayton he volume has ess IE” _ Wakulla. ‘The Flamingo Feather.—Derrick 
tached writmgs of Mr. Curtis cognate to the main | Sterling. — Chrystal, Jack & Co. and Delta 
work ; also historical documents, an annotated copy | Bixby. Illustrated. Square 16mo, Cloth, $1.00 each. 






of the Constitution, and notes by the editor. 


ROLFE’S 
ELEMENTARY ENGLISH 
The Elementary Study of English. 


By WiL.iAM J. ROLFE. 


LYELL’S GEOLOGY 
(Revised Edition ) 


The Student’s Lyell. A Manual of 
Elementary Geology. Edited by JoHn 
W. Jupp, C.B., LL.D., F.R.S., Pro- 
fessor of Geology, and Dean of the Royal 
College of London. With a 
Geological’ Map and 736 Illustrations in 
the Text 8vo, Cloth, $2 25. 
(In ** The Student's Series."’) 


Post 8vo, Cloth, 
36 cents Science, 

Teachers of English will find many valuable helps 
and suggestions in this little manual in regard to 
their work in the class-room. The author’s hints on 
the correct use of annotations in studying an English 
classic are particularly interesting 


RECENTLY 
Shakespeare the Boy. 


Crown 


Its aim is to present - in a form suitable alike for 
students and general readers — an embodiment of 
those principles of geological teaching which will 


PUBLISHED 
By Witutam J. Re 
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LPR always be identified with the name of Sir Charles % 
& Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, $« 25 Lyell. His “ Elements of Geology,”’ which was in y 
4 - 1871 recast into a form more suitable for teaching 

4 7 , ‘ . purposes, under the name of “ The Student's Ele- y 
y For a complete list of William } pete’ editions ments of Geology,” has formed the basis of the % 
4 of Shakespeare, and of the English ¢ assics, S€€ | present volume Where, however, it seemed to % 
3 ‘ Harper Brothers’ Des« riptive List of Publica- be desirable, passages have been included from the 

$ h P f Auth ‘hich | % 
Z = wit "4 ortraits of Authors, which has just | other writings of the author. — Axtract from the y, 
7 en issuec Preface 
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% HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, New York 
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Dette nm the selvedge of Dress Goods is a guarantee they are 


RAINPPRHROOFKF'!!! 


Just the cloths for Bicycle Suits and Travelling Costumes. Be sure to take a look at them. 
They are for sale at the leading dry-goods houses, in Serges, Cheviots, Imperial Twills, etc. 
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“Feder’s Brush 
Skirt Protector’’ 


properly protects the skirt as no other skirt binding 
can, It is not a “cord,” “ braid,” “rubber” or “ vel 
veteen” binding. Hence it does not soil the shoe or 
become hardened by dirt or dampness. Supports bot 
tom of skirt without the aid of wire or bone. Protects 
| the skirt as long as the skirt holds together. . The only 
perfect dress edge. 


It cleans easily : 


A shake, and the dust is off. 
A rub, and it’s clean. 
A brush, and it’s new. 


At all Dry-Goods Houses, or write 


J.W. Goddard 1a Sons, 98 100 Bleecker St.,N. Y. 


Soencld 


Cosel le C ko ¥ 
CLOTHS. 


New shades in plain-faced Cloths, 
Zibeline and Melton Cloths. 
New 








and weaves in 


Costume Cloths, 
Zibeline T weeds. 


Scotch and Irish Homespuns for 
Golf and Cyclists’ Skirts. 
Ladies’ and Children's 
Jacket Cloths and Cloakings. 


Proadovay HK { 9ub St. 


| NEW YORK. 
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Fibre Chamois 


‘ The Ideal Interlining 


Recommended and Used by 
: 


SARA BERNHARDT 

: LILLIAN RUSSELL 
MRS. JENNESS MILLER 
REDFERN : 


Use Stewed ADEE Chamois; 


: Uniess Stamped 
Pecan erean ectet 
8 Arctic Sock, Best for Russex_Boors. 


Parker's 
rspiration. Scominen - 


ed by Physicians for house, cham- 
ber and sick-room. Made in 


dactctgtat 





















shoe dealerorsend 
F495 with rane to 
PARKER,1|03 
Bisom" 3 ath option, M a 
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itute. Parker Pays the 


rof. I. HUBERT’S 


Mail CREAM 


| For Beautifying the Complexion. 
Removes al! Freckles, Tan, Sunburn, Pimples, Liver 
Moles, and other imperfections. Not covering but remov- 

| tug all ‘blemishes, and permanently restoring the com 
plexion to its original freshness. For sale at Druggists,or 


sent postpaid on receipt of 50ce.Use rof | Hl bert 
am 


MALVINA ICHTHYOL SOAP 
2 VOLEDO, 0, 


DEARIESS.2.4:40 Noises cur 


a0 glasses beipeyes. NO PAIN. Whispers 
Bend to F, Hiscox Co., 858 B’way, 5. to teden eae 


si Dr SAACHOMPON EYE WATER 
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PERTINENT 
Daddy. “ You mver Go To sowuoot 
Cufie, ** Din vou eo aeeutan ?” 
Daddy 
t uffie 


REGULAR, On 


‘Yea, inpeem. I neven 


“| wonpee 


INFORMING THE OLD GENTLEMAN 

Sur had accepted him, 
she broke in on 
formal 


ond he was very happy, until 
gesting that the little 
ty of seeing papa had better be gone through 
without delay It would be all right, of course No 
tion would be made, but he must be 
asked for his consent, just as though he really had 


hie Diles by sag 


parenta rt pera 


some #ay about the matter 
The young man demarred. He shrank from telling 
Mr. Dinemore that he loved Ida and Ida loved him, 


and that Ida's papa’s consent to their engagement was 
sl that was necessary to make them happy. He anid 


he would see Mr. Dinsmore later. He «aid he would 
write to him. He enid he would call him ap by tele- 
shone next day. There were many reasons why Mr. 


Jineamore onght not to be bothered that night. 
haps he was emoking in hie den. Perhaps he had 
gone to bed Perhaps he was not at home. 

Ida would listen to none of these excuses. Papa 
was in the house, and he had not gone to bed, and he 
was not so abeorbed that he could not be seen, and he 
muet be asked that very night If Mr. Sanderson 
would not ask him, Miers Dinemore herself would 
broach the subject, and Mr. Sanderson let her have her 
own way 

The two went to Mr. Dinemore’s den and knocked 
at the door. y 

“Come tu,” eald a voice on the other aide. 

Miss Dinsmore opened the door with one hand, and 
led Mr. Sanderson with the other. 


Per- 





IMPERTINENCE. 


, WON'T LEARN NUFFIN,” 


MISSED BUT ONE Day.” 
PF YOU DPD HAVE KROWN EXNY MORE THIN YOU 


PO EF YOU HAD GONR THAT DAY 7" 


Papa Dinsmore looked surprised, and raised his cye- 

brow * interrogatively, and bis daughter eaid, 
* Papa." 
** Well, danghter? 
‘Charlie and | are a notification committee, papa.” 

“What sort of a notification committee 

“We have come to notify you that you have been 
nominated to the proud position of father-in-law, 
There! that’s all. on needn't make a speech in re 
ply. Sit down, papa, and go on with your reading and 
smoking.” 

The girl then closed papa’s door, and the notification 
committee retarned to the parlor. 

Witisam Henny Srvirer. 
_@————— 

Sexton (from the vestry- room) 
Blank—the charch is on fire." 

Da. Bian (from the pulpit). 
I will retire. 
gregation.” 


“Dr. Blank—Dr 
“Very well, William ; 
Perhaps you'd better wake up the con- 


—_——>—_ 


“That man who just went ont,” remarked the ob- 
servant man, ** is a butcher.” 
e is,” replied the storekeeper. 
probably.” 
* Never set eyes on him before.” 
“Then how did yon know that he was a butcher ?” 
asked the storekeeper. 

‘Simply by the way he carries his money. I no- 
ticed that when he paid for his purchases he took a 
crumpled wad of bank- 
notes out of his tronsers 
pocket. Butchers al- 
ways carry their money 


* You know him, 








a Pe ob 





that way. So do bakers 
and grocers, but I knew 
he was neither of them, 
and therefore concluded 
, that he was a butcher.” 

The assembled citizens 
who aat around on boxes 
and barrels looked ad- 
miringly at the obser- 
vant stranger, and asked 
for more information on 
the way different people 
carried their money. 

“ Bankers carry their 
money in nice new bills, 
laid out at full length 
in a morocco pocket- 
book,” he went on 
“ Brokers always fold 


their billa twice. Young 
merchants — their 
money in their vest 
pocket, while sports 
carry theirs in their 
trousers pocket. Farm- 


ers and drovers carry 
their cash in their inside 
pockets.” 

“And where,” asked 
one of the men who sat 
on the store boxes — 
“ where does an average 
man like me, who does 
not belung to any of the 
classes named, carry his 
money 7?” 

“In his wife's pocket,” 
replied the observant 
man. 

ee 


Boney. a up, 
mamma; ‘upch in 
weady.” 

Mama. “Oh, what a 
word! How do you 
spell ‘anch 7" 

Bossy. “You don't 
spell ‘unch, mamma; 
you eat ‘unch.” 


cee 

“ Sue Fosdick isa very 
prepossessing girl, ian't 
she ?” said Mra. Taddells 
to Mra. Wiffles. 

“I should “say she 
was,” replied the latter 
lady. “She gets en- 
gaged to every young 
man who arrives at the 
hotel before the rest of 
the girle can get an in- 
troduction.” 








MORE TO HER TASTE. 


aii es “ Tommy, 


Traoure. 
what would you call a 
superior animal, and 
give your reason for it.” 


OVERHEARD IN A BRITISU NURSERY. 
THE BRAD NURSR SPRAKS. 


Be om, ye little Mocqutone ; ye little Dukes, lie low. 
The time will soon coming when abroad ye all 


And, LE without wedding heiresses, or bowing down to 


Ye all may come back richer than ye Cresns man 
of old. 


That splendid land of Yankeedom, that mine across 


seas, 

Where bonds grow in the garden-patch, and shillings 
grow on trees— 

That gilded refuge of our busted aristocracy 

Holds high a precious promise to us all, it seems to 
me. 


You do not understand, my lads? Well, hither 
come, and I 
To give an explanation of the point will truly zs 
For | have ever been, as you no doubt will all ogpes 
it 


The faithful servant of ye Dukes and the nobi 

The Baste has a dollar, just as we have shillings 
A dollar whe, though vulgar, etill to British hearts 
AN — thing it is, Indeed, that dollar of the 


And it has always really been most welcome at our 
banks. 


Your elder brothers too have gone, oh, many and 
many a time, 

Across to that fair country which I treat of in my 
rhyme, 

To give their hearts and hands to those who'd dol- 
lars in great stores, 

And thus it is our roofs leak not, nor are we void 
of doors, 
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A hold’ on these rich stores of wealth, which they 
went ont to gain, 
Without = tn a quid pro quo, a something on 


And than not, my lade, that quid was hand 
and heart. 


But now the time is coming when there'll be a 
change in that, 

And A nobles’ may obtain a pocket fall and fat 

— returning from that land of riches and of 
strile 

O'erburdened with a Yankee maid for Duchess or 
for wife. 


For when the Yankee dollar has been cheapened 
as ‘twill be, 
bear mute lads can board a ship and sail across the 


pe with a golden sovereign in the markets over 
there 
Buy up enough of dollars to become a millionaire. 


So bear up, little Marquires; ye baby Dukes, keep 
still; 

ot dollars it will not be long before you get your 
fill. 


And thongh ye be to-day as poor as Mr. Job of old, 
This scheme of mine will surely work if you can 
raise the gold. 


Pat was a very ugly man, and was fully conscious of 
his lack of good Jooks, but this fact did not deter him 
from being a“ lady-killer.” One day, as he was croes- 
ing a ditch, he meta girl. As she was about to pass 
him, he said, ane anny at her, ** Oh, you pretty, 
pretty lass!” The girl tu her head, ‘and replied, 

*I am sorry I cannot return the compliment ! s 

“Faix you could if you had lied as 1 did,” said he, 

as he walked away from the indignant maid. 


. 





A MODEL PARENT. 


* WHat ane you por’, 
“No, storip; 


HIS AVOCATION. 


Racarp Hacearp (at the door). “ Yes, I know, 
maddim, dat it don't loak jest right for a strong man 
like me to be beggin’. Id be glad to go to work, bat 
it's only jest now and then dat I can git anything to 
do at my trade.” 

Hoverwirn “ H'm! 

Raceep Haaearp. 
tions.” 


What is your trade?” 
“Votin’ at Presidential elec- 
a 
“ Well, Bobbie, what did you do at your papa’s office 
to-day ?” 
“TI learned to write on a type-w riter,’ 
*T can write E with my eyes shut,’ 


" said Bobbie. 


—_——— 


**T don't believe yon know what those pretty things 
are,” said the baby’s father, tapping the baby's toes. 

“es I does,” sid the baby. “Zey’s my toads, 
Zey's what I hop awonnd on.” 





MA—SETTIN’ FER YOUR PloTuRE 7” 
I'm rostn’ AS FOR A LAY Fievee.” 


THE LOST ADJECTIVE. 


Count Le Fraave (rapturously). * Zere is only van 
vord in ze Eenglish language to descr-r-ribe your 
beanty, Mees Goldrox.” 

Miss Gourenx. “ Oh, Count!” 

Count Le Fave. “ And unforchunately I haf for- 
gotten vat eet ces.” 

—_——— 


“Ma, ain't it polite to wink or point at people?” 

“No, my boy. It is not considered so.” 

“Then onr goldfish is awfully impolite. He's al- 
way* pointing at me with his nose and winking his 
eyes.” 

ee 


“ We're going to have an entirely new kind of writing 
in our echools thie year,” said Tom to his mother 
* It's all to be perpendicular after this instead of the 
slantindicnlar. I guess it's becanse the slantindicular 
looked so Inzy.” 





“Muse Tr 
OLD, OLD BTORY 
I'p) RATHER HEAR SOMETHING NEW AND TRO 
TOURS Lappy, 


wearer,” aarp Ma. Srupps, Terpea.y, “Ler Me TELL You THE 


*,” REPLIED THE UP-TO-DATE 


Tommy. “ lL ehould say 
the giraffe was one, ‘cos 
he can Jook down on all 
the others.” 


A PRACTICAL VIEW. 


Ethel, “ Bur 64 WASN'T REALLY AN ANORSTRESS, YOU KNOW—ONLY A OOLLATERAL.” 


Jack, “ Ou, | enn! Tuat'’s way you've ror use vr.” 











SUPPLEMENT 


HOW TO DRESS 
DEBUTANTE. 

is is very discouraging to the mothers who 

want to have their daughters as well got- 
ten up as their daughters’ friends to be told 
that it is quite-impossible for a girl to get 
through her first winter without twenty, or 
certainly fifteen, gowmts. There is no doubt 
but that any girl is fully capable of wearing 
out fifteen or twenty gowns in the course - 
a season, provided she goes in for society 
the healthy, whole-souled way our Ametian 
girls go in for everything—with the charm- 
ing disregard as to expense, with which most 
girls regard their clothes and good times 
generally. 

Women who understand the subject are 
very firm in maintaining that it is a great 
mistake to dress a girl too much. By this 
is meant to dress her in too expensive ma- 
terials or too fussily made gowns. Sim- 
plicity, above all things, should be regarded 
in dressing a young girl satisfactorily. The 
beauté de diable, which is the French for the 
freshness and roundness of youth, is to be 
seen in nearly every young irl, and it is quite 
the exception when it is not. The soft pret- 
ty roundness of throat and cheeks and of 
shoulders and arms does far more to make 
a girl look attractive than silks and satins, 
laces and jewels, which are sorely needed 
when the first freshness of youth is past, but 
which, like cosmetics, are not to be thought 
of for a young girl. 

It has been very much the fashion the 
past season for débutantes to wear silks and 
satins, and at their coming-out receptions 
and their first balls they have been dressed 
quite like brides. Because one does it, it 
seems to be necessary for the next one to 
follow suit, until they remind one of a 
flock of sheep through it all, and the girl 
who has worn a simple frock has been no- 
ticeable from her very simplicity. Three 
ball gowns ought to carry a girl well through 
the winter. With one walking costume very 
simple, and one more elaborate for wear at 
recept‘ons, they comprise a wardrobe that, 
if care be taken to keep it in spick-and-span 
order, is all that is needed. 

Absolute neatness is the point to be most 
regarded in a débutante’s costume. The 
mother—or the maid, if the girl be fortunate 
enough to have one—must see to it that ruf- 
fles and laces are absolutely fresh and spot- 
less, boots and gloves in apple- pie order, 
clothes carefully brushed, and, above all 
things, hair smooth and well arranged. At- 
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HARPER'S BAZAR 





Absolutely Pure. 


A cream-of-tartar baking ler. Highest of all in 

leavening strength.—Latest United States Government 
Report. 

Rovat Baxtnc Powper Co., 





New Yorx. 





‘Absolutely Pure-Delicious-Nutritious: 
The Breakfast Cocoa 


MADE BY 


iy WALTER BAKER & CO. 


DORCHESTER, MASS. 


COSTS LESS THAN ONE CENT A CUP. 
NO CHEMICALS. 
ALWAYS ASK YOUR GROCER FOR 
WALTER BAKER & COS. BREAKFAST COCOA 
MADE AT DORCHESTER,MASS. IT BEARS 


THEIR TRADE MARK LA BELLE CHOCOLATIERF. 
ON EVERY CAN. 


*AVOID IMITATIONS: 


Nothing Under the Sun 


will clean and polish GOLD and SILVER like 


LIMITED 

















tention to these details has often made a 
girl look far handsomer than her naturally 
better endowed sister. Thetrouble is, young 
girls, asa rule, are very heedless, and it means 


a great deal of trouble and constant watch- | 
at every point | 


ing to see that they look “ fit” 
before they start out. Tulle and net have 
from time immemorial been considered fab- 
rics especially suited to young girls’ wear, 
but chiffon and mousseline de soie have 
taken their places of Jate years, though there 
are rumors that the former will be in use 
again next season. A ball gown of tulle or 
net with a satin waist always looks extreme- 
ly well. The silks and satins for girls, 
while of very handsome material undoubt- 
edly, are not so heavy in weight as those 
made up for older women, and the girls are 
allowed the brighter shades. A bright rose- 
pink silk or satin gown is extremely effec- 
tive in the evening, and one or two of those 
made up this fall have really been stun- 
ning. The skirts are moderately full, and 
quite plain. The waists are very simple, 
tight-fitting, and have a folded effect, not 
(Continued on page 81.) 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


IVORY 
SOAP 


it FLOATS 


There is only one 








soap that is kept by 
all grocers, that is 


Ivory Soap. 


Tue Procter & Gamere Co., Cin’ti. 


eusoT* yoo 


THE PROOF is yours simply for the asking. 


Send address for trial quantity. Full-sized box, 
post-paid, 15 cents in stamps. Grocers sell it. 





THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., Sole dunteevanin: NEW YORK, N.Y. 


TIME TELLS THE STORY. 


SINGER SEWING MACHINES do Good Work 
DURING A LIFETIME. 








There is a big difference between the cost of making a first-class sewing 
machine, embodying the best of materials and workmanship, and one 
made in the cheapest manner. The buyer of the cheap machine soon 
pays the difference of price in the constant cost for repairs, to say 
nothing of its annoying inefficiency. 


Results Make Reputation. 


Singer Machines, either lock-stitch or chain-stitch, are the successful 
result of long experience and constant improvements in the endeavor 
to make nothing but the best sewing machines for family use. The 
accomplishment of this result requires six of the largest, best-equipped 
factories in the world, the best inventive talent of the age, and the 
constant employment of twelve thousand workmen. Singer Machines 
are sold only by our employees, and not through dealers or department 


The Value of Reputation. 


A reputation based on half a century’s experience, dealing directly with 
the women of the family all over the world, is unique, and stimulates 
a worthy pride. THE SINGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY aims to 
maintain its well-earned reputation for fair dealing during all time. It 
is permanent, its offices are in every city in the world, and parts and 
supplies for its machines can always be easily obtained. 








The Singer Manufacturing Co. 


ow '* SEWING MACHINE MAKERS FOR THE WORLD.” oem 
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Van Camp’s Boston Baked 
Pork and Beans 


Prepared with tomato 
sauce. Ever ready, pal- 
er. hot or cold, 


Send ée for sample can. 
VAN CAMP PACKING CO., 
Indianapolis, 
Send for booklet; postal card will do. 
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An Absolutely Pure Olive Oil Soap 


for 
Nursery, Toilet and Bath. 
Sold by druggists and grocers Imported by 
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A. KLIPSTEIN & CO. 122 Pear! St. New York. 
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 HALL’S 
Vegetable Sicilian 


HAIR RENEWER 


Will restore gray hair to its youth- 
ful color and beauty—will thicken 
the growth of the hair—will pre- 
vent baldness, cure dandruff, and 
all scalp diseases. A fine dressing. 
The best hair restorer made. 


R. P. Hall & Co., Props., Nashua, N. H. 
Sold by all Druggists. 
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a Leading Dealers will supply Our Goods A 
A&A Bradiey & Hubbard Mfg. Co., Meriden, Ct. 
A _NEW YORK, BOSTON, CHICAGO, PHILADELPHIA. a 
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Music Teacners 


We can save you lots of money. Our Booklet, 
“Talks to Teach- ers,” will tell you 


how. 25,000 teach- ers now using our 
Your Music Free 


music. Send us your T name and address. 
McKINLEY MUSIC CO., 307 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
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A DAY’S TRIP TO THE CONTINENT ON AN ENGLISH EXCURSION-BOAT—THE 
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‘AMER “LA MARGUERITE” LANDING AT BOULOGNE HARBOR—[Sere Pace 834.] 
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Continued from page 837 
showing where they fasten, either in the 
back or front of the waist Sometimes a 
bertha of sheer white lace is used, but more 
often simply ruffles of chiffon. The sleeves 
of these gowns are always of chiffon, ei- 
ther puffs of the material bought by the 
yard, or the ruffles. There should be no 


thing worn around the neck, unless a girl's | 


neck is very thin, when a string of pearls is 
in the hair unless it be a small bow of rib- 
bon, are strikingly inappropriate. A white 
French faille makes a most charming ball 
gown for a young girl, and is a very good 
investment, because it can easily be made 
over and renovated. The balayeuse of ev 
ery skirt must be absolutely spick and span 
before the girl starts for a ball. It would 
seem as if this constant reiteration of at 
tention to detail were unnecessary, but it 
is such an all-important point that it seems 
as if there could not be enough said about 
it 

A girl’s walking costume should be se 
verely plain so far as skirt and jacket are 
concerned. But the fancy silk shirt- waists 
to be worn with the cloth skirts and under 
the jacket can be as elaborate as heart might 
wish for, and the very fussiness of them 
seems only to make them more becoming. 
The cloth for these costumes can be of serge, 
cheviot, ladies’ cloth, or, best of all, some of 
the numerous novelties. The simplicity need 
exist only in the making and in the lack of 
trimming It fortunately is no longer the 
fashion for girls to lace at the expense of 
their complexions and health. And the Amer 
ican girl of the present day has, as a rule, a 
well-proportioned figure, and carries herself 
well, so that a plain cloth jacket is quite 
certain to be becoming, and, as in the case 
of older women, it will be found a good-in- 
vestment to spend more money on it than 
on the skirt of the costume. A becoming 
hat is also very necessary, and here comes 
one of the principal difficulties. Nothing is 
so becoming to a young fresh face as fea 
thers, and a hat with feathers is never 
cheap. But most women will find some 
way to economize in order to indulge them- 
selves in this luxury. Here again care must 
be taken that a bat with feathers is in thor 
ough order, for nothing looks more pov 
erty -stricken than feathers uncurled and 
dirty 

Gloves and shoes are dreadful items, and it 
is well to lay aside as much as possible of the 
allowance to meet these expenses. Cleaned 
gloves are not very satisfactory, and yet if a 
girl goes out a great deal it is almost impos- 
sible, if there is not a long purse, to provide 
her with sufficient to carry her through the 
season satisfactorily If gloves must be 
cleaned, it is best not to wait until they are 
very dirty. If only a little soiled, they clean 
very satisfactorily, but if really dirty, require 
such an amount of cleaning that never by 
any possibility do they look the same. By 
watching the sales, great bargains in gloves, 
particularly evening gloves, can be had, but 
the best plan of all is to send abroad fora 
dozen pairs by some kind friend, for the 
expense then is just about one-half. 

A girl must have a good pair of walking 
boots, always well polished, no buttons off, 
and with no run-down heels; a pair of thin- 
ner boots and one or two pairs of slippers are 
not a large allowance, but can be made suf 
ficient, This number of well-made and well- 
fitting boots and shoes is better than ten 
pairs of more fancy styles that do not fit the 
feet and are of a bad cut 

A pretty evening wrap is a positive neces- 
sity for every débutante, but this need not 
cost a great deal. A cloth or camel’s-hair 
cape of light blue or gray trimmed with 
Thibet fur is always becoming, and looks 
quite as appropriate, although it may not be 
nearly so handsome, as the riclier evening 
wraps of brocade and silk trimmed with fur 
which are worn by the older women of the 
present day 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


A 50 
CENT 


Bottle of CUTICURA RESOL- 
VENT, greatest of humor cures, 
is often sufficient to complete 
a permanent cure of the most 
torturing and disfiguring of 
skin, scalp, and blood humors. 


Sreepr Cuns TREATMENT For ALL SKIN AND 
B.oop Humors. — Warm baths with Curicura 
Boar, gentle applications of CuTicuna (int 
ment), the great skin cure, and mild doses of 
Currourns ResoLvEnt, greatest of humor cures. 


Sold throughout the world. Price, Crtrowna, Se.; 
yar. De, Resorvert. We. and 61. Porrenz Dave 
anv Cuew. Conr., Bole Props. Boston 
az ~ tow to Cure Every Humor,” mailed free. 
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THE 


PRUDENTIAL 


STRENGTH OF 
GIBRALTAR 


Assets over $15,780,000. Income $12,500,000. Surplus $3,300,000. 
A LIFE INSURANCE POLICY ISSUED BY 


The Prudential 


is vastly more important to the welfare of a family than is Gibraltar 
to the British pire. The Prudential insures men, women 
children. Write for descriptive literature. eo &. 8 @ & Se ee © -¢ 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA. 
JOHN F. DRYDEN. President. Home Office: NEWARK, N. J. 


FAST BLACK COTTON — 
DRESS LININGS 3322 


Will Not Crock. It is positively unchange- 


able and of superior quality. 
Nothing else so fully satisfies the highest requirements 
and yet the cost is moderate enough for any dress. 











Look for this ~ 5 All ir. 
on every yard (4G A At ‘ id h y ad 
of the Selvage : ree, . UC Stores. 


The Best Natural Aperient Water. 


APENTA 


From the Uj Hunyadi Springs. 


“The gentleness of its action 
makes it particularly adapted for 
women. 


Of all druggists at 15 cents and 25 cents per bottle. In universal use. 


840 














SUPPLEMENT 








has in use proven itself one of the greatest of 
factors in producing a clear, clean skin, and, 
therefore, a perfect complexion, Zaken regu- 
larly in small doses, its effect will give satisfac- 
tion to the most exacting. 


Agreeable 
Preventives in season are much surer than belated 
drugs. A healthy condition of the Kidneys, Liver, 
and Bowels is the strongest safeguard against Head- 
ache, Racking Colds, or Fevers. 


. 
Syrup of Figs 
Acts as a perfect laxative should, cleansing and re- 
Sreshing the system without weakening it. Perma- 
nently curing constipation and its effects. 


Mild and Sure 


Pleasant to the taste and free from objectionable sub- 
stances. Physicians recommend it. Millions have 
Sound it invaluable. Taken regularly in small doses, 
its effect will give satisfaction to the most exacting. 
MANUFACTURED BY 
CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP CO. 
For sale by all Druggists 





What chimney to use for 
your burner or lamp? 

The “Index to Chimneys” 
tells. 

Write Geo A Macbeth Co, 
Pittsburgh, Pa, for it. 

No burner or lamp burns 
well with wrong-shape chim- 
neys. 

Pearl glass, pearl top, tough 


S. 





DERNIER MODELE DE LA MAISON 











THESE CELEBRATED LEOTY 


CoRSETS 


Are the very latest fashion perfectly modelled, 
hygienic, and of the most uniquedesign. They can 
be obtained DIRECT FROM PARIS. 
Ladies are requested to write or to call upon 
Madame LEOTY, pene de la Madeleine, 











WEDDING san e VisiTiNG 
INVITATIONS "2c. 
> 


Fine Stationery, Dies, and Stamping. 


oa 


Write for samples and prices. 


' JOHN P. MORTON & COMPANY, LOUISVILLE, KY. 
5SODODOS58 





=. =. 





For 50 Copper Plate Visiti 

in the most a ved style. 

ved WEDDING Invitationsand 
nts, correct in style and 


ion. 
- papers, visiting 
eige sent for 4 cents in stamps. 























